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EDITORIAL 


HIS issue carries two articles on church architecture, as well 
as a guide to books and periodicals devoted to sacred art. 
Some of our readers may feel that the subject is outside the 

scope of DOCTRINE AND LiF¢, or else that it is not of interest to 
enough of our readers to merit our attention. 


Both sets of misgivings ought to be allayed by the reflection that 
the sacred products of artists and architects can powerfully affect 
man’s worship and (for the two are interdependent) belief. It was 
this reflection that prompted us to offer some small contribution 
towards the solution of a grave problem: how to develop a living 
sacred art and architecture in a century whose art-forms are almost 
wholly secular. We invited Father Colman O’Neill to describe for 
readers of DOCTRINE AND LIFE what a church is, from the viewpoint 
of theology, and we asked Mr. Patrick M. Delany to discuss the 
same problem from the architect’s viewpoint—his article is also a 
comment on Father O’Neill’s article. Cardinal Bea’s article apart 
from its intrinsic interest, has an important bearing on the problem 
under discussion in the other two articles. 

We apologise for the omission of our Digest of Papal Documents 
and of our normal Review section. 


The new reform of the rubrics has restored to prominence the 
temporal cycle of the Church’s Liturgy. Sundays and Lenten ferias 
are now scarcely ever superseded by feast-days. This development 
makes it more than ever desirable that Catholics learn to attune 
themselves to the instruction offered them in the liturgical cele- 
brations throughout the Church’s year. A point which is borne out 
by the concluding paragraphs of Cardinal Bea’s article, where he 
says that ‘‘by hearing the word of God”’ the faithful “‘can arrive at 
a more fruitful participation in the sacrament, the sacrifice and the 
reception of Holy Communion’’. We are happy, therefore, to be 
able to offer our readers a series of articles designed to help them 
to become more receptive to the Church’s instruction at Mass. One 
such article appears in this issue, it is Bishop Jenny’s The Easter 
Mysteries. 


WORD AND SACRAMENT 


AUGUSTINE CARDINAL BEA, S.J. 


T is an honour and a pleasure for me to be invited to give the 
I concluding talk of this Liturgical Study Conference. My words, 
of course, do not deserve to be placed on the same level as the 
specialised addresses you have heard delivered during the past 
three days on the theme The Celebration of the Eucharist in East 
and West. I hope, however, to be able to contribute something to 
the subject by drawing on that field of study which for so many 
years I was allowed to call my own. 


Separation of the Word and Sacrament 


On the programme my talk is given the title Minister of the 
Sacrament and Word. The subject is closely connected with the 
central theme of our Eucharistic Congress, since it covers the role 
of the priest who performs sacramentally the liturgical action. As 
is clear from the history of religions, especially from the study of 
their teaching and purpose, this was the appointed duty of those who 
took part in worship. The dominant religious thought of the ancient 
Semitic peoples of the Mediterranean was that of a divinity who 
was near and accessible in times of need and danger. Hence the 
place of worship was first and foremost an abode of the divinity, 
where the god or goddess dwelt among his or her worshippers. 
When in need of divine help, a man sacrificed at the shrine, that is 
either he himself performed the act that seemed best calculated to 
dispose the deity to be favourable, or he had this act performed by 
a professional deputy, the priest. The sacred shrine and the act of 
sacrifice expressed the deepest religious thought of these peoples, 
and the priest was essentially the deputy who offered sacrifice for an 
individual or for a community. 

Broadly speaking this basic idea prevailed also in the religion 
of ancient Israel. The God whom the Israelites adored was no 
image of wood or stone, but the living God, Creator of heaven 

1. The following is the text of a talk given by Cardinal Bea at the closing 
. session of the Liturgical Study Congress (a meeting confined to experts) held in 
Munich just before the Eucharistic Congress. The German original was published 
in Liturgisches Jahrbuch. The present translation (made by Father Augustine 


Valkenburg, O.P., Newbridge College) is here published with His Eminence’s 
kind permission and that of the editor of Liturgisches Jahrbuch. 
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and earth who while dwelling, as St. Paul says, “‘in light inaccessible”’ 
(1 Tim. 6:16), is none the less close to man at all times by virtue of 
his omnipotence. ‘‘Neither is there any nation so great that hath 
gods so nigh them, as our God is present to all our petitions”’ 
(Deut. 4:7; cf. 3 Kings 8:27-29). 

This God was one God and, accordingly, to symbolise his abiding 
presence among his people he had but one lawful sanctuary in the 
whole land of Israel. Likewise there was but one priestly family 
the members of which deputised for the whole people and offered 
sacrifice, the great act of religion, for one and all. While the temple 
existed in Jerusalem that was the essential duty of the Old Testament 
priesthood. If we may use the Christian terminology, it was primarily 
a “ministry of the sacrament’’, Although the priests read the Law 
in public and instilled its precepts, particularly the precepts con- 
cerning worship (cf. Deut., 31:10-13; 33:10), nevertheless religious 
instruction, “the word”, was not the duty of the priesthood. The 
religious formation of Israel by means of fresh revelations and the 
application of these to the practical details of everyday life—in short, 
“the ministry of the word’’—was entrusted by God to prophets 
whom he himself called, inspired and guided. 

The exile wrought a profound change. After the destruction of 
the temple and the dispersal of great numbers of Israelites among 
pagan peoples, the sacrificial worship ceased. It was replaced by a 
service of prayer and reading in the synagogues which were being 
erected throughout the cultural world of the time. It was no longer 
priests who read the Law in public, i.e. the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. These books were now being translated into the Aramaic 
vernacular and commented on by the members of a new class who 
could indeed be priests but for the most part were not. These were 
the grammateis, the doctors of the law whom we know from the 
New Testament. The vocation and mission of the Prophet had 
ceased (1 Mach. 4:46), so the doctors of the law became exclusive 
Ministers of the Word. The rebuilding of the temple in Jerusalem 
did not change matters. Priest and doctor of the law, minister of the 
sacrament and minister of the word belonged to different classes, 
and the functions of each remained separate and distinct. 


Christ Joins the Word and Sacrament 


This continued until the coming of Our Saviour, who was himself 
both Priest and Prophet (Heb. 7; Deut. 18:15-19), and these two 
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functions he handed on to his apostles. First, he made them ministers 
of the word. During his public ministry he sent forth his apostles 
(Matt., 10:5-15; Mark 6:7-11; 9:1-6) and the seventy-two disciples 
(Luke 10:1-21) to preach: “the kingdom of God is at hand” (Matt. 
10:7; Luke 10:9). At the solemn moment of parting on the mountain 
in Galilee, when he commissioned his apostles, he was quite explicit: 
““Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations... teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you” (Matt. 
28:19) or, as we read in St. Mark: “‘Go ye into the whole world, 
and preach the gospel to every creature’’ (16:15). They are to be, 
he tells them on Ascension Thursday, “witnesses unto me in 
Jerusalem and in all Judaea and Samaria, and even to the uttermost 
part of the earth’? (Acts 1:8). And such they regarded themselves 
from the very beginning: for not wishing to be occupied with 
“serving at tables’’, i.e. the care of the poor, they entrusted this 
duty to the deacons and devoted themselves to “‘prayer and the 
ministry of the word”’ (Acts 6:4). 

But these same apostles were also to be ministers of the Sacrament. 
For at the very moment of receiving the mission to teach all nations 
they received the added power to administer the sacrament of 
Baptism; and in the upper room a few short hours before his passion 
and death Our Lord bestowed on them not only his sacred Body 
and Blood but also power and authority: ““Do this for a commem- 
oration of Me’ (Luke 22:19; 1 Cor. 11:24). 

A double power then was given into the hands of the apostles, the 
priests of the New Testament, and consequently into the hands of 
their successors and priestly helpers: the authority to teach, and the 
authority to administer the Eucharist not merely as a love-feast 
(agape), but in the way Our Lord himself had done, as a memorial of 
his sacrificial death on the Cross. By his almighty word, the bread 
which he changed into his sacred flesh became his “‘Body given for 
you’’, and the wine, his ““Blood which is to be shed for you” (Luke 
22:19 ff.), thus becoming sacrificial Body and sacrificial Blood. 
There and then the one great sacrifice of the Cross superseded the 
sacrifices of the Old Law. What Our Lord himself did at the Last 
Supper the apostles and their successors were to continue to do: 
they were to make present again the sacrifice he offered on Calvary. 
They became “‘ministers of the sacrament’’. 

As the sacrifice was the central liturgical act of God’s chosen 
people in the Old Covenant, so too, and with greater reason, the 
celebration of the Eucharistic Sacrifice must be the unique liturgical 
act of the New Covenant. Indeed many exegetes see a description 
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of this liturgical celebration in the statement of the Acts of the 
Apostles that the faithful of the early community in Jerusalem were 
““persevering in the doctrine of the apostles and in the communication 
of the breaking of the bread and in prayers’’ (2:42). If the divine 
service of the first Christians is being described here, then, from the 
beginning, its essential parts were apostolic instruction, the euchar- 
istic oblation and prayer. That this was so at the time of St. Paul’s 
third missionary journey (A.D. 54-58) is clear from the vivid pen 
picture of the congregation at Troas (Acts 20:7-12), and for early 
post-apostolic times we have the detailed account in the Didache 
(ch. 9-12; 14) and soon afterwards, that of St. Justin (Apol., I, 
65-67). 


The Elements of the Eucharistic Celebration 


Various religious and cultural influences were to affect this primitive 
outline, but upon it was formed the liturgical celebration of the 
Eucharist in East and West. To trace the history of that development 
with loving reverence and to extract its lessons for the spiritual life 
of our day is the task of liturgical research, surely an under- 
taking which merits our gratitude. In the last analysis the Statio Orbis 
(the standing together of the entire world) of our Eucharistic 
Congress is nothing other than the eucharistic celebration of the 
early Church in Jerusalem magnified today to world-wide dimensions 
and expressed in the various rites that have originated in different 
countries at different times. He who would retain but one of these 
rites loses sight of the ecumenical character of the Church and the 
universal mission of the apostles; on the other hand, should he 
omit one of the constituent elements we have spoken of or emphasise 
one of them exclusively, then he is straying from what Christ 
himself did and from what the apostles, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
did from the beginning, following the example of Christ. The fear 
sometimes expressed that in the eucharistic celebration of the 
Catholic Church the Word of the living Christ is forgotten finds 
no justification either in the history of the liturgy or in the teaching 
of the Church. The proclaiming of the Word of God, the unbloody 
renewal of Christ’s Sacrifice on the Cross for “‘the life of the world’’, 
Holy Communion which is the gift of the Last Supper, and the 
all-embracing Eucharistic prayers—all these form a unity intended 
by Christ, a unity which it is the constant care of the Church to 
maintain. These are the four constituent elements of what by 
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current usage is called ‘‘the Eucharistic celebration’, even though 
the word “‘Eucharist’’ originally had a narrower connotation. Thus 
the celebration of the Eucharist as understood and exercised by the 
Catholic Church is at one and the same time a ministry of the 
sacrament and a ministry of the word. 


Understanding the Union of Ministries 


This union between the ministry of the word and the ministry 
of the sacraments is a characteristic of the Christian-Catholic 
liturgy, and it is important to understand it if one would understand 
the liturgy. But how is the union to be understood? At the deepest 
level, perhaps, an explanation is to be found in the Christian concept 
of a highly personal God. The priest in the religions we spoke of 
earlier is a man-appointed deputy of the people and it is his duty 
to appease and to implore the deity on their behalf. The deity, 
however, makes no move to enter into closer personal relationship 
with the people or with individuals, but merely asserts a sovereign 
power to reward or to punish. On the contrary, Yahweh, the God 
of Israel, embarks upon a truly personal relationship with mankind. 
He treats with Abraham as with a friend, as he does with Moses and 
the prophets. He cares for his people, he counsels and legislates, he 
never ceases to instruct them through his prophets (cf. Heb. 1:1: 
““God having spoken on divers occasions, and many ways, in times 
past, to the fathers by the prophets” ...; Deut. 4:4, 7 ff.). This 
personal relationship reaches the highest point of intimacy when 
“*the goodness and kindness of God, Our Saviour’’ (Tit. 3:4) appears 
and invites men to be his pupils and to learn from him meekness and 
humility (Matt. 11:29); when, unique teacher that he is (“for one is 
your master’: Matt. 23:8), the Incarnate God communicates 
Truth to men and reveals the divine Will, thereby moving the heart 
of man and, in short, moulding the whole of human life. It follows 
then that the priest is not chosen by men (‘‘Neither doth any man 
take the honour to himself, but he that is called by God”: Heb. 
5:4), but is appointed by God, as Our Lord himself was, to be 
man’s representative before God (“that he may offer up gifts and 
sacrifices for sins’: Heb. 5:2), and God’s representative among men. 
It is by virtue of this latter function that the priest is minister of the 
word in that he proclaims the written word of God and, as Our Lord 
himself did, explains and applies it to life. In the Old Testament 
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which was but the shadow of the New Testament (Col. 2:17) this 
fact (that the priest is both minister of the sacrament and minister 
of the word) was not yet fully manifest, although it was a direct 
consequence of the Old Testament concept of a personal God. In 
Christ, the eternal High Priest, and in his representatives, the union 
is fully realised. How very necessary this was is clear from the 
history of God’s chosen people. For the separation in post-exilic 
times of the ministry of the word from the ministry of the sacrament 
led to that perversion of doctrine which we observe in the Pharisees 
who made the fulfilment of the Law impossible by imposing un- 
bearable burdens upon men (cf. Acts 15:10; Matt. 23:4). 


Fruits in the Spiritual Life 


Important practical considerations for the care of souls follow 
from this unity of the ministry of the sacrament and the ministry 
of the word in the celebration of the Eucharist. From what Christ 
intended and from the structure of the Eucharistic celebration as 
handed down to us, it is clear that Holy Mass is at once an 
Instruction, a Service of Prayer, a Sacrifice and a Communion. The 
great task of the pastoral ministry today is to make the faithful so 
familiar with these four elements that in attending Mass they are 
vividly conscious of each one of them. The liturgical movement of 
the last few decades has achieved much in this direction. In his 
apostolic letter on devotion to the Most Precious Blood, our Holy 
Father, Pope John XXIII, speaks of “‘the wonderful progress made 
by the Catholic Church in the field of liturgical piety’’.? Indeed ever 
since the newly-elected Pope Pius X issued his Motu Proprio: Fra le 
sollecitudine of 22 November, 1903, and spoke of “‘active partici- 
pation in the Sacred Mysteries and in the public and solemn prayer 
of the Church’? much has been done to make that vast programme 
a reality. There is, perhaps, no more striking proof of this than the 
fundamental encyclical of Pius XII Mediator Dei of 20 November, 
1947,° and the Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites De 
musica sacra et sacra liturgia of 3 September, 1958. There we see set 
out in detail the various ways in which the faithful at Mass may 
unite themselves in prayer and chant with the prayer and actions of 
the priest. The word of God read out in the language of the Church 


2. Ossery. Rom. 2/7/60. 
3. A.A.S. 39 (1947), p. 552 ff. 
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at the epistle and gospel may be rendered intelligible to the faithful 
in the vernacular. Above all, the fullest active participation in the 
Holy Sacrifice is encouraged, “the sacramental participation’, 
through the reception of Holy Communion. How zealously church 
authorities have applied themselves to putting these directives of 
the Holy See into effect can be gathered from the numerous diocesan 
regulations concerning active participation of the faithful in the 
Mass; for instance, the Directoire de la pastorale de la messe of the 
French hierarchy, the corresponding acts of diocesan synods, e.g., 
of the diocese of Miinster and the more recent Roman synod, as well 
as the organisation of clerical conferences, liturgical courses in 
diocesan seminaries, and much else that needs no mention here. 
All this proves in a striking fashion what precious fruits for 
the spiritual life have already resulted from the liturgical movement 
directed and approved by the Church. It is not in this case a matter 
of bringing up-to-date in a haphazard fashion unessential and 
unimportant rites or ceremonies, but of entering more deeply into 
the very essence of the liturgical action and of making it more 
fruitful for the cure of souls. It is impossible to acquire this deeper 
insight without a thorough study of the history of the liturgy. Such 
study shows how in the course of centuries, and for some external 
reason, valuable elements of the liturgy got lost; how, in similar 
fashion, too, extraneous elements crept into the liturgy and did not 
enrich its religious content. Finally it reveals the original meaning 
and purpose of the liturgical actions and prayers that today form the 
structure of the various rites of our liturgy. Thus the study of the 
history of liturgical forms and texts brings to the ecclesiastical 
authority valuable and indeed essential material, which makes 
possible a significant liturgical reform, a reform which draws on the 
accumulated reserves of the age-long liturgical life of the Church, 
evokes and develops in the faithful an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the word and of the sacrament. Thus, they will learn how in 
Holy Mass they can, by virtue of the grace of the sacrament, render 
the word fruitful in their souls. They will also learn how, by hearing 
the word of God, they can arrive at a more fruitful participation in 
the sacrament, the sacrifice and the reception of Holy Communion. 


THE EASTER MYSTERIES! 


+ HENRI JENNY 
Auxiliary Bishop of Cambrai 


The Mystery of the Resurrection 


HE Pasch has two facets, death and life. The Resurrection is 
not just something added to the Cross of Jesus, a sort of 
optional extra. It is through the two together that Christ has 

saved us, for all that we have made the word “Redemption” 
synonymous with the word ‘“‘Passion’’. It is from the Cross that 
Jesus goes on to glory, and he draws us after him, ‘‘out of this world 
towards the Father’’. 

The apostolic preaching of St. Peter, St. Paul and St. John took 
as its central theme the fact of the Resurrection. And they presented 
the Resurrection not merely as proof that Jesus was God, but also 
as the source of life. They preached that through his Resurrection 
Our Saviour gives us Life, inserts us into Life, that our salvation. 
consists in sharing the glory of the Risen Christ. 


The Stages of Christ’s Glorification 


Jesus descended into the abyss of our misery by his obedience 
‘unto death, even the death of the cross” (Philip., 2:7). But it was 
precisely for this reason that God raised him up. It was at the moment 
of his deepest abasement, on the night of Holy Thursday, that the 
Messiah ‘‘revealed his glory’’, St. John tells us in his account of the 
discourse at the Last Supper’’ (John 14 to 17). 

The following are the stages of his glorification: 

Resurrection, first of all, which is revenge on death. The Body of 
Jesus, which had been tortured, has become glorious. He will appear 
to appointed witnesses, whose task it will be to establish for ever 
and for all the world the memory of these appearances. The in- 
eradicable wounds are now radiant and, on seeing and touching 
them, doubting Thomas cries: ““My Lord and my God”’, It is this 
glorified Body which is given to the Church in the Eucharist. 


1. The following pages were translated by Sister M. Philomena, L.S.A., 
Dublin, from Le Mystére Paschal dans l’ Année Chrétienne with His Lordship’s 
kind permission. 
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Ascension. Resurrection leads to Ascension. The glorified humanity 
of Jesus is no longer of the earth: ““Do not touch Me, I go to My 
Father and your Father’. The Saviour must leave this world to 
govern it the better and to establish his Church. 

Christ is then seated at the right hand of Almighty God. The Son 
of Man is the King of the world which he saves. He will return to 
judge the world and to bring its crowning fulfilment to the process 
of history. It is in waiting for this event and under the government of 

‘Christ the King that the Church does the work of the Redemption 
here below. 
_ To these mysteries of Christ’s glory the permeation of the Holy 
Spirit, sent by the Father and the Son, is indissolubly linked and, 
with it, the mission of the Church to accomplish the salvation of 
ages and peoples in the name of Jesus. And this is the mystery of 
Pentecost, which is but the extension of the mystery of Easter to 
the whole world. Through it Jesus is made all the more present, 
for all that, to human eyes, he is absent from the world. His glorified 
Body is not visible, but his presence is rendered visible by his 
Church, to which he gives life by his Spirit, by his dynamism, by 
his quickening action: 


and, behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation 
of the world (Matt. 28:20). 


The Resurrection and the Church 


If the humanity of Jesus is glorified, our humanity is made 
glorious too, through a mysterious sharing in the series of mysteries 
recalled above. Christ is the Head and the Body is united to the 
Head and passes with him into the world of the invisible, the Father’s 
house. All mankind shared the sin of Adam, its natural head. In 
the same way mankind has been given the life of Christ, its super- 
natural Head. Humanity which, up to now, had been dispersed and 
dislocated has rediscovered unity in Jesus. In a profound sense, it 
has been re-created, for it is really a new world which has been born. 
And this re-made, regenerated humanity is the Church. But—and 
here is cause for wonder—the new humanity is established on a 
new plane, it is transported into the realm of the divine. It has 
become part of the very family of God, with Jesus; the Son of God, 

“the first-born of every creature” (Col. 1:15). 
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The Church is nothing else than the ‘“‘Fellowship of the Three”’ 
extended to the whole of mankind. 


The Resurrection and the Indwidual 


The whole task of re-building, of glorification was accomplished 

at one stroke by the death and resurrection of the Saviour. However, 
nobody can benefit from it unless he becomes part of the great 
movement of Redemption. Salvation must needs be applied to the 
individual, at a particular time and in a particular place. The death- 
-and-resurrection must be communicated to him, he must achieve 
personal contact with the glorious humanity of Christ. And this is 
accomplished through the sacraments, especially through the 
Eucharist, that Pasch which continues unceasingly in the bosom of 
the Church. 
_ But if the sacraments are to be effective, there is one necessary 
condition, dependent on grace and requiring the assent of our 
free will. It is faith, the virtue by which we hold fast to Christ in 
spirit, in our hearts, our wills, in mystery. “‘Believe in God and 
believe in Me’’, Jesus told his apostles. 

Through faith we discover the Invisible. It casts us into the 
divine mystery and enables us to live in Paradise, in that strange 
land where the glory of the Father and the Risen Son dwells. Faith 
admits us into God’s society. 


The Readings in Paschal Time 


The Discourse at the Last Supper. One notes that the Church 
chooses most of the Paschal-time Gospels from the discourse 
at the Last Supper (John 13 to 17), from the instruction, that 
is to say, given by Jesus during his last evening meal, on the night 
before his death. In those last moments Jesus speaks much more 
about his glory than about his approaching Passion. He speaks 
of the time when he will be absent—of his Church, that is to say. 
_ He reveals the means through which his continued presence will 
be assured: his Spirit, his Word and his memory, faith, fraternal 
charity, prayer and, underlying all these, his Eucharistic Presence. 
In this masterly exposé we have the entire Christian mystical and, 
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even, pastoral programme. One will find the principal themes in 
the Gospels of Paschal Time. 

The Acts of the Apostles. The Acts is the history of the primitive 
Church as told by Luke, disciple of Paul. It tells us how the first 
Christian community was founded and grew to strength in belief 
in the Resurrection, in repeated witness to this Mystery, in par- 
ticipation in the sacraments, in the manifestation of the Spirit, the 
memory of Christ and his invisible Presence, in expectation of his 
glorious Coming, in fraternal charity, expressed in the common 
ownership of worldly goods. The Acts gives us, especially, the 
preaching of St. Paul, his principal theme being the Paschal Mystery. 

The “‘Catholic’’ Epistles, the letters written by Peter, James and 
John. They lack the prestige of St. Paul’s epistles, but their teaching 
is in harmony with his. They stress the Christian’s duty to bear 
witness in the world, even while living in it like a foreigner by faith. 
They insist very much on the practical applications of fraternal 
charity. They are a veritable charter of Catholic Action. 

The Apocalypse, the great (ignored) book of the victory of Christ. 
Granted that its style and literary forms present difficulties (more 
apparent than real), this book gives us the key to history. It was 
not written for intellectuals or specialists, but for the entire Church 
militant to whom, with its assurance of victory, it imparts courage 
in the face of constant persecution. It is the book of Christ the King, 
leader in the great war against Satan, of LIFE against DEATH. It 
is a Paschal book. 


Structure of the Liturgy of Paschal Time 


Let us retrace the series of mysteries by which Christ ascends to 
his Father in the glory of the Pasch. 

Holy Saturday, Easter and the Great Octave: Everything begins 
from this luminous centre at which we are given the triumphant 
message: ““‘Why seek you the living with the dead? ... Christ is 
risen. Alleluia’’. The week after Easter is the week of the apparitions 
which are recounted in all four Gospels. It is the week of white 
garments, during which the newly-baptized gained knowledge of 
the Eucharist to which they were now entitled. It is a solemn octave, 
the prototype and mother of all octaves. It ends with Quasimodo 
Sunday. 

The Glorious Forty Days. The Sundays of Eastertide during 
which the Church, triumphant with the Risen Christ, makes her 
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apprenticeship in the Faith and prepares for the departure of her 
Head. 

The Ascension, preceded by its Vigil. The Church seems to retire 
into the Upper Room with the apostles and—joyful but anxious, 
her faith strengthened by the presence of the Mother of Jesus, the 
Queen of the Apostles—to await the promised Gift which will give 
her life and the power to save. 

Pentecost, its Vigil and Octave. This is the astonishing coming 
of the Holy Spirit, the mission given to the Church to give to the 
world the Paschal Mystery which fills her. It is the consummation 
and the fruition of the immense work of salvation accomplished by 
Jesus. There is nothing left to do save to live in this Mystery, 
“waiting for his coming’’. Each of the Sundays after Pentecost will 
bring us the nourishing sap of the Paschal Eucharist. 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA 


ALICE CURTAYNE 
Self Assertion 


THIS twentieth century of ours has been already starred up as 
the century of Women’s Emancipation. In the first half of it, 
so the legend goes, women made a major breakthrough in 

the realm of achievement. They reached the starry heights of winning 
the franchise. Vote in hand, they could go forward to the task of 
shaping world affairs, of directing human destiny with wisdom and 
compassion. There was nothing to stop them—except their own 
inadequacy. 

But I fear it is already generally conceded that the vote is not 
the door into freedom. It is now five hundred years since St. 
Catherine of Siena was canonised and, as I have already said 
elsewhere, she soared into a freedom that makes modern feminism 
look foolish. She did not do it by exercising the franchise, or by 
forming women’s organisations (always an implied confession of 
inferiority). She did it by a solitary and magnificent break-away from 
the futility with which feminine activity is too often painfully 
associated. 

Numbers of not merely devout, but intelligent, Catholics have 
confessed to being a little repelled on their first approach to St. 
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Catherine by her self-assertiveness. Her biographer, Joergensen, 
was among them. He has left it on record that he took a long, long 
time to get over that voglio (I want) of hers, which seems to have 
been her favourite expression. It was as though she wanted to lay 
the whole world under the compulsion of her will. 


A Saint Grows Up 


Let us begin by trying to see her as she appeared in the eyes of 
her contemporaries, who knew her as Catherine Benincasa. Her 
father was a tradesman, a dyer, always and rather misleadingly 
described by the old school of hagiographers as humble. That is.a 
word which has become debased, so that one has now to look at it 
twice before accepting it. Today one would describe Benincasa as a 
man of property. He owned a large house in Siena as well as a farm 
and vineyard outside the city. His business prospered to the point 
where he was able to employ a number of apprentices. He was able 
to keep his very large family in reasonable comfort always. 

He was not noble, but a man of the people and far from that 
debasing his condition, it was an advantage. For forty years before 
he was born, it was the people who had governed the little Republic 
of Siena and they were making a very good hand at keeping the 
nobility in its place. Today, in England anyhow, there is a civic 
ceremony by which a man is ennobled: he kneels down, a sword is 
laid on his shoulder and he is told to arise as Sir ——. In Siena, they 
had a converse little civic ceremony by which a nobleman could, for 
distinguished service to the community, be declared popolano, a 
man of the people, meaning eligible to rule, since the nobles as a 
class were excluded from the government. You have to think of that 
very different climate of thought, too, in assessing the status of 
Catherine’s father. 


Conflicts 


As a child, Catherine began to assert her freedom by working 
her way to a strange vocation, at least it was strange in the eyes of 
her family. The little girl’s independent ways brought her into early 
conflict with her mother, Monna Lapa, the bustling, forthright 
mother of twenty-five who was full of practical common sense. 
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Naturally she was the first to object, loudly and vociferously, when 
Catherine began to indulge in practices that seemed likely to injure 
her health. The little girl wanted solitude: whoever heard. of such 
nonsense in a child of six? She was silent—and this preternatural 
gravity irritated her mother. Once she disappeared from home for 
a whole day which she spent in a cave, praying. To say that she was 
finicky about food is certainly an understatement. As a child, she 
continually passed the meat to her brothers, or to the cat under-the 
table. Later on, from the mother’s point of view, she never ate 
enough food of any kind to keep herself in reasonably good health. 

As she grew older, conflict between mother and daughter reached 
the point where the whole family became involved. In medieval 
Siena, a girl was not allowed out, unaccompanied, after the age of 
twelve. It was the convention that she was then to beautify herself 
as much as possible until a marriage was arranged for her. It was 
at this point that Catherine became extremely restive and announced 
that she would never marry. Her parents presented the usual 
alternative of a convent. But Catherine was just as resolutely 
opposed to this. She did not mean to marry; she did not mean to be 
a nun; she wanted some via media that no one had ever heard of. 
The help of an older married sister was invoked to bring her to 
reason; the help of a Dominican priest, Tommaso della Fonte, was 
solicited to talk sense to her. It was all to no purpose. She had a 
granite will. 


The Dominican Tertiary 


Her first biographer and confessor, Blessed Raymond of Capua, 
describes this period of her life as one of bitter struggles. There is 
no doubt that for a period she completely disrupted the peace of the 
home. Finally it was she herself who thought of a way out: she 
would become a Dominican tertiary and wear the religious habit 
of the Third Order, as all its members did in Siena, so that she 
could be a kind of nun without renouncing her freedom. But even 
this solution was unusual and difficult to. work out. All the women 
tertiaries in Siena at that period were widows. They did not much 
care for the idea of allowing a young, unmarried girl to join them. 
They refused on the ground that she was an unsuitable candidate. 
An attack of smallpox that slightly disfigured Catherine for life 
proved to be the deciding factor. It was on her sick bed that she was 
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interviewed for admission: illness had made her look so plain, she 
was accepted without much misgiving. 

Among the relics preserved in her house in Siena is the little 
wrought-iron lantern that she carried around the streets when she 
went out at night. This little relic is eloquent of her emancipation. 
To go out after daik in fourteenth-century Siena was an adventure 
never hazarded by women. Curfew rang out at nine in winter and 
at ten in summer, ordering the city gates to be closed for the night 
and all citizens to retire to their houses. Anyone who went out after 
that bell had ceased was compelled by law to carry a light, because 
the narrow, winding streets were not illuminated, save for a rare 
lamp burning before some shrine. No citizen was supposed to stir 
abroad until the cathedral bell clanged out at dawn, giving the 
signal for the city gates to be reopened to admit the country folk 
with their carts of produce to sell. But Catherine made her own 
of the city streets at night. There were many works of charity that 
she preferred to carry out under cover of darkness. She took night 
cases at the city hospital because it was always more difficult to 
find night nurses than day ones. 


A Saint’s Friends 


It was in her friendships, however, that Catherine showed most 
remarkably her complete independence of mind and judgment. Her 
friends comprised an extraordinary group, the most interesting that 
ever moved in the orbit of a saint. They were known by many names. 
She called them her family; they called themselves the bella brigata. 
But the Church has given them the lovely name of School of Mystics. 
She exercised an extraordinary fascination over her contemporaries 
chiefly because she brimmed over with love for people, all kinds 
of people. She could love the unlovable. Those who became her 
close friends included the fashionable poet, Neri; the soldier, 
Stefano Maconi; one of the city’s beaux, Francesco Malavolti; the 
artist, Andrea Vanni; the merchant, Sano di Maco; the lawyer, Ser 
Cristofano; the English recluse, William Flete; as well as repres- 
entatives of all the leading Sienese families and of course fellow 
tertiaries, priests and novices. 

The plain people of Siena looked on in astonishment at such 
goings-on. The Benincasas lived in a quarter of the city called 
Fontebranda, where all the tanners and dyers congregated. It was a 
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working-class rather than a residential district and the social life 
of the area centred around the fountain, near which a stone trough 
of running water had been arranged for the housewives, who did 
their household washing there together, companionably enlivening 
with gossip the tedium of their work. It need hardly be said that 
“the neighbour’s kid’’ and her unfortunate mother were a favourite 
theme. There was general sympathy with Monna Lapa because she 
had such a strange daughter. They called Catherine jeeringly ‘‘the 
Queen of Fontebranda’”’ and the urchins shouted caterinati (meaning 
persons bewitched by Catherine) after the grand personages visiting 
her home. Such was the background out of which Catherine was 
summoned to stand beside the reigning Pope and guide the Church 
through the most formidable crisis in its whole history. 

Family feuds were one of the rampant social evils of that day. 
All the little independent republics of Italy were sundered by them. 
Not the least of Catherine’s services to the community was that of 
peace-maker. She could heal quarrels in cases where every other 
kind of human intervention was found completely ineffective. With 
the implacable logic of her passionate, cogent appeals, she progressed 
from reconciling warring families to making peace between warring 
states. When the neighbouring republic of Florence found itself at 
war with the Church and under interdict for that reason, once again 
Catherine was asked to come in as peace-maker. 


The Papacy in Exile 


The causes of the Florentine revolt against the Church were by 
this time buried in history. One has to go back to the quarrel 
between Pope Boniface VIII and King Philip IV of France, which 
ended in French mercenary soldiers taking the Pope prisoner and 
holding him for three days. Although Boniface was then allowed 
to return to Rome, his health broke down and he died a few weeks 
later. His successor also died within a year. The French King then 
succeeded in having elected his own nominee, who was crowned 
at Lyons in 1305 and took up residence at Avignon, adjoining 
French territory, under the name of Clement V. Thus the Papacy 
lost its essential independence and remained for seventy years 
merely an instrument in French hands. This was the period variously 
described in history as the Babylonian Captivity, or the Exile of the 
Papacy, during which the Church reached an all-time low in the 
matter of prestige and discipline. 
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_ The Church indeed was at that time living in the shadows, not 
completely explained even by the exile of the Popes from Rome. 
The Black Death had also badly shaken it at a moment when it was 
ill-prepared. This calamitous plague that decimated Europe in 1348 
had (among many other evil effects) almost brought to a standstill 
the sacramental life of the Church. Over and over again, every 
member of a religious community would be wiped out in a matter 
of days while the contagion was rampant. In order to exist, new 
members had to be hastily recruited and the usual training and 
screening had to be drastically curtailed. It was the same story with 
the secular clergy. Very young and half-educated clerics were 
ordained and the results a couple of decades later were unhappy. 


In short, there was a crying need for reform. Every thinker of 
the age agreed that the beginning of reform would have to be the 
restoration of the Papacy to Rome. Only from the independent See 
of Peter could the Church speak again with the old voice of authority. 
When she spoke from Avignon, she was just a partisan of France. 
Meanwhile, the Italian communes were governed by French Legates 
who misunderstood the people and were hated by them. Rome was 
the scene of endless fighting between the unruly Roman barons 
themselves, and between the Legate and the populace. The city 
itself was deserted and falling into ruin; grass was growing in the 
naves of famous churches; cattle were grazing around the altar of 
St. John Lateran. 


In mournful and bitter lines, both Dante and Petrarch had 
implored the return of the Papacy to Rome. In her dark mystical 
effusions, St. Bridget of Sweden prophesied the doom of the Church 
unless this were done. She had spent the best part of her life in 
trying to effect the Pope’s return; she belonged to the highest 
nobility, with wealth and rank to support her. In 1367, when 
Catherine was twenty, Pope Urban V had at least made the effort 
to break away from French domination. He had gone back to 
Rome and had even been seen shedding tears at the tomb of St. 
Peter. But he was a Frenchman and the Roman climate did not 
suit him. The majority of the cardinals were French and they 
absolutely wilted in Rome; they never ceased urging the Pope to 
return to Avignon if only to preserve his health. After three years 
he gave in to the pressure and went back, dying in Avignon three 
months’ later. Once again the Sacred College elected a Frenchman. 
Rome had been abandoned for the second time, but the sting lay 
in the fact that now it was by the deliberate choice of Peter’s successor. 
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The new Pope chose a name great in Papal history, Gregory, 
being the eleventh of that title. He was young for the office, only 
forty, and his accession to the Papacy was the climax to a brilliant 
career in the Church. He was a man of good life and a scholar. 
But the picture was not entirely reassuring. His very appearance 
seemed to denote the lack of certain qualities essential to a Pontiff 
in that troubled period—strength for instance. He was low-sized, 
slim and pallid, troubled all his life by ill-health. He was irresolute. 
Conscious of his weak will, he varied indecision by spells of un- 
reasonable obstinacy. 

Long before he had been elected Pope, Gregory had joined in 
the chorus of those who averred that the restoration of the Papacy 
to Rome was the first and perhaps the only solution to Christendom’s 
woes. He had said over and over again that if ever he were elected 
Pope, he would make that necessary change. After his coronation, 
he continued to say at intervals that of course it was the only thing 
to be done and that he certainly meant to make the change the 
moment he judged that the time was opportune. But, at the period 
we have reached in Catherine’s story, he had already been saying it 
for seventeen years, and the Christian world, France in particular, 
might be pardoned if it had settled down to the conviction that the 
time would never be opportune for Gregory and that, in short, he 
did not mean a word of what he said. 


Catherine and the Pope 


Like all the prominent personages who heard of her, Gregory XI 
had sought Catherine’s counsel. They had already exchanged six 
letters before the Florentines asked Catherine to help them. The 
saint’s letters to Gregory XI rank among the most amazing docu- 
ments in Christian history. Preposterous is the only word for them: 
she addressed him as “‘Dear little Babbo”’ and then went on to tell him 
for God’s sake to be a man. She pointed out remorselessly that to 
go on saying he was about to take certain action, and never to take 
it, was to make himself ridiculous in the eyes of the Christian world 
and that it was a pity it should be so disillusioned in the father of 
Christendom. It is greatly to Gregory’s credit and typical of the 
age that he answered her mildly and continued to ask for her advice. 

When Catherine undertook the difficult task of making peace 
between Florence and the Church, the rulers of the commune asked 
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her to go to Gregory XI and plead their cause in person. Catherine 
agreed. Twenty-two members of the Fellowship accompanied her, 
including four priests, three other Dominican tertiaries and numerous 
laymen. The Caterinati were now seen in a new light—even by the 
Sienese. The Pope allotted them a private villa for themselves, with 
its own chapel. 

The social life of Avignon was indeed a revelation to the little 
band from Siena. It was highly civilised, sophisticated, disturbingly 
petticoat-ridden. The general atmosphere of the city was oppressive 
with indifference. It is all told in that famous argument a cardinal 
used to Petrarch against restoring the Holy See to Rome: “‘Go back 
there! Why we couldn’t even get French wine in Italy’. The people 
wanted to enjoy life and anyone wishing to converse on serious 
topics was dismissed as a kill-joy, a sour-face, a craw-thumper. 


The Exile Terminated 


When the Florentine business was disposed of, Catherine remained 
on. The following six or seven weeks make this year of 1376 the most 
memorable in ecclesiastical history. She saw that she had gained an 
influence over the Pope and was meant to use it on behalf of the 
Universal Church. She knew that Providence had brought her to 
Avignon for a greater purpose than to make peace between the 
Church and Florence, The Pontiff’s wavering will would have to be 
bolstered up so that he would keep his word and go to Rome. But 
the opposition was formidable. 

A desperate struggle of wills closed in around the irresolute 
Gregory. The cardinals did everything in their power to get rid of 
Catherine. They obtained the Pope’s permission to have her examined 
in doctrine. Three prelates spent one whole day interrogating her 
in turn—a business we would describe today as ‘“‘brain-washing”’. 
Their manner was offensive, since they began with the query: 
“Couldn’t the Florentines find a man to send here instead of a 
wretched little woman like you?’? When they could not find her 
theology defective, they went on to politics. At the end of the day 
they admitted, glumly, that they were satisfied. 

Catherine’s actual interviews with the Pope were few, but she 
wrote to him almost every day and he replied in short notes, or 
by verbal messages through one of the priests in her group. In this 
way, patiently, one by one she disposed of the cardinal’s arguments. 
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Still Gregory procrastinated. Finally, Catherine urged him to fall 
back on what she called ‘‘a holy deceit’’, that is, to pretend to post- 
pone again his departure and then to go without warning, or else 
he would never escape out of Avignon. She also began to press her 
own claims: she, too, had to leave the city; they would have to say 
goodbye soon. Then, abruptly, she altered her tactics and demanded 
an interview. Whatever transpired at this audience enabled the Pope 
finally to make up his mind. 

He kept the actual date of his departure a close secret. Trembling 
visibly, his face a deathly pallor, he walked down the staircase of 
his palace for the last time on the 13th September, 1376. There were 
last-minute frantic appeals to him to look at the date: yesterday 
might have been all right, or tomorrow, but not today. The Pope’s 
father, an old man, got wind of what was up and came running to 
the door, imploring his son to stay. When he was set aside, he 
flung himself across the threshold and Gregory had to step over his 
prostrate body. The caparisoned mule that was being held in readiness 
outside the door, normally reliable, became unexpectedly trouble- 
some: it backed, shied, and then could not be persuaded to put one 
step before the other. Meanwhile a curious crowd began to gather. 
Another mule was brought and finally the Pope was able to proceed 
to the place of embarkation, where he took ship for Marseilles. 
Catherine left Avignon the same day. 


The Schism 


But she never enjoyed the fruits of success. Gregory had almost 
insurmountable difficulties in Rome and the prophets of doom were 
justified in a certain measure. His frail health withstood the rigours 
of the new life for only a little more than a year. He died in March 
1378. His successor, Urban VI, was a Neapolitan, a man of choleric, 
uncertain temper. He began carrying out the long-deferred reform 
with such intemperate zeal that he alienated from himself the whole 
college of cardinals, even the Italian ones. They declared invalid 
the election of Urban and elected a rival Pope who immediately took 
up residence at Avignon, so beginning the Great Western Schism, 
one of the worst trials through which the Church ever had to pass. 

Urban VI summoned Catherine to Rome to help him to bring 
the Schism to an end by her influence. She obeyed, although it 
meant the total sacrifice of herself. From the merely human point 
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of view, it was a tragic destiny for the frail, sensitive woman in her 
early thirties to become embroiled in this fierce ecclesiastical con- 
tention. People were saying, ‘““Better a Pope in exile than two Popes” 
and she was tormented by her sense of responsibility for these tragic 
developments. In Rome, she sent out her flaming letters to the four 
corners of the the world in her efforts to rally Christendom to 
Urban’s support. But the battle exhausted her physique and she 
died a year and a half later, still contending in Rome for Urban, out 
of the depths of mental anguish. 

But the intervening centuries have clarified her victory. Never 
again since her day did a Pope deliberately abandon the independent 
See of Peter, or choose to live elsewhere than in Rome. Fidelity to 
vocation is to my mind the most striking aspect of her story and 
that which highlights her relevance today. She followed the light 
as she perceived it: first against the massed opposition of her family; 
then against the neighbours and the people of Siena among whom 
in her own day she was a highly controversial figure. This strange 
vocation led her first to Avignon and then to Rome. She continued 
to follow it even when the gates of Hell were literally unloosed upon 
her and her faithfulness cost her her life. 


TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


COLMAN O’NEILL, O.P. 


Felt Need for Guidance? 


T would be encouraging to think that Irish architects were really 
asking what theology has to say to the designer of a church. 
The fact that the question is being asked in Germany and, to a 

lesser extent, in Italy indicates that a point of crisis has been reached 
in those countries. To reach a point of crisis does not necessarily 
mean that a solution to the problems of church architecture and, 
more generally, of sacred art will be found; but at least it means that 
the problem has some chance of being properly placed. In this the 
theologian can help because he can state what a church is and also, 
though by the nature of the case with less precision, what sacred 
art is. Until the architect realises that the theologian’s clarifications 
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can help him, until he feels a positive need for guidance, very little 
good will be served by the theologian’s offering advice. The com- 
placent architect—and the complacent theologian—will be un- 
interested in a problem which for him does not exist. And, of all 
countries, Ireland today must be the most complacent; it is one of 
our least endearing qualities. This is something that cuts across the 
division between those architects who are satisfied with variations 
on a traditional theme and those who wish to follow the trends of 
contemporary architecture. Complacency among the first group lies 
in their being content to copy and in their belief that the Church 
encourages them in this. In the second group it appears as a con- 
viction that it is only the dogmatic conservatism of churchmen 
which prevents new life being infused into church architecture. ° 

The commonly-expressed opinion that masterpieces of Christian 
art were produced in the past quite naturally and without all this 
discussion is, apart from its being a gratuitous assertion, quite 
irrelevant. Modern art has chosen to be almost morbidly self- 
conscious. It has thought itself into positions which directly concern 
the theologian and therefore the churchman who does not want to 
buy diluted deism for his parishioners. There is truly a crisis in 
sacred art, a crisis which is basically theological. To make it out 
to be merely artificially produced by dull-wittedness on the part of 
the clergy or to ignore it altogether and go on designing pseudo- 
byzantine churches may elevate in the one case the architect’s ego, 
in the other his bank balance; but it will not produce sacred art 
of the twentieth century, because, in whatever direction the architect 
escapes from his responsibilities, he will have missed the problem 
of his trade. What we need in our artists is a little bit of anguish, 
a keenly-felt sense of the divergence between Christian values and 
modern artistic forms. The days of the (reputedly) simple Gothic 
craftsman and of Bernini, riding high on the crest of Jesuit success, 
are gone. A community enterprise, involving theologians, pastors, 
architects and artists, must piece together the fragments of a new 
Christian form for the unchanging Christian tradition. 


The Problem of Modern Art 


The most summary acquaintance with the history of Christian 
art is sufficient to show that the Church is tied to no particular style. 
Inevitably, parish priests and bishops and theologians will have 
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their own preferences in regard to styles of the past. It is just as 
easy to guess the age of a theologian by whether he thinks Gothic 
or Baroque the more expressive form of Christian art as it is to do 
the same with an art critic. But nostalgia for the past is no guide to 
what has to be done today. Plain common sense recognises the 
absurdity of transplanting an early Roman basilica to an Irish 
country town or a shoddy byzantine cathedral to an Irish provincial 
town. It need hardly be said that to select the elements of different 
styles that are individually most agreeable and to combine them in 
a single building is something that happens in a grotesque nightmare 
and has nothing to do with sacred art. The problem is, not to take 
what is good in the past, but to reinterpret the spirit of the past. 
This is perhaps what distinguishes the practice of sacred art most 
strikingly from secular art which has only to interpret the spirit of 
the times. 

It is precisely in giving twentieth-century form to the unchanging 
spirit that the problem of sacred art lies. This is a new kind of 
problem for the artist, unknown, at least in so acute a form, to his 
predecessors. Historically, false ideas presided over the conception 
of modern art forms. It should be said at once that it is a very 
superficial view which rejects them solely for this reason. False 
ideas were equally responsible for the growth of modern science and 
technology; these do not thereby lose their value. But the individual 
arts, each seeking for autonomy, painting which should be nothing 
but painting, sculpture nothing but sculpture, architecture which 
should be pure architecture, freed from plastic elements and from 
“painterly” decoration, were, either consciously or unconsciously, 
setting up, each on its own account, a new Absolute. Implicit in 
the proposal that art should ignore extra-artistic values is a rejection 
of the place of God in human activity, unless perhaps under the 
guise of a vague numinousness in the human spirit; and this is not 
the God of Christian revelation. Implicit too in the searching 
analysis and desire to purify form of the modern art theorists is 
the isolation and canonisation of non-essentials, the exclusion of the 
human content of art. The attitude of mind which prompted this 
search for pure architecture and pure painting works very well 
when applied to modern science and, eminently, to the key science of 
mathematics, since these abstract from human considerations and 
seek only to observe and measure; but art is the product of an 
integral human being; it is incomplete when it serves purely artistic 
values. It cannot be denied that modern art has gained a certain 
intellectual coherence as a result of its pursuit of purity; but this has 
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been at the expense of its humanity. Possibly we cannot hope for 
anything more from non-Christian artists, considering what most 
of us have lived through. Contemporary architecture, while involved 
in the general trend, has suffered least from the dehumanisation of 
art; it is anchored in reality because a house must be made to live in. 
But it is not without significance that its most successful efforts have 
been buildings for machines, not for men: railway stations, bus 
depots, airports, factories. 

It is inevitable that the Church will adopt an attitude of extreme 
reserve in the face of such art as this; but her position is not at all 
as negative as it is sometimes represented. Far from being hide- 
boundedly reactionary, she has recognised the legitimate desire of 
artists and architects to use modern idiom in sacred art; but she 
requires that it first be elevated, reinfused with human values, 
opened to the influence of the Spirit.” 


The German Experiment 


It is clear that the German experience in church architecture is 
of vital importance. What the architect thinks of the new German 
churches is not our concern here. The theologian, while impressed 
by the liturgical significance of the prominence given to the altar 
and the efforts to draw the congregation physically into the ambit 
of the Mass, cannot, I think, be wholly at ease. The history of the 
German Church in the past thirty years is written into these buildings. 
Civil oppression and defeat loom behind this pathetic, almost 
fanatical, concentration on the sacrifice of Christ to the virtual 
exclusion of any other theme. The blank walls enfold the con- 
gregation, sealing them off from the hostile world, drawing them to 


1. Cf. Hans Sedlmayr, Die Revolution der modernen Kunst, Rowohlte 
Deutsche Enzyklopadie. Italian trans.: La rivoluzione dell’arte moderna, 
Garzanti. The author is Ordinary Professor of History of Art in the University 
of Munich. His analysis of the characteristics of modern art should be read by 
every Catholic artist and critic. Both German and Italian versions are in pocket- 
book editions. An English translation is much to be desired. 

2. Cf. Instruction of H. Office on Sacred Art, 30 June, 1952: “Though 
sacred architecture may adopt new forms it can never be put on the same level 
as profane buildings; it-must always exercise its true function as the house of 
God and the house of prayer. [. . .] The new church may shine with the beauty 
of that simplicity of line which abhors insincere ornament; but whatever bears 
the mark of neglect of art or workmanshi- is unacceptable’. (A.A.s. 19 [1952], 
p. 544.) 
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the consolation and the dedication of the altar. Nothing is allowed 
to distract from this single theme of immersion in the redemptive 
sufferings of Christ. This stark, concentrated simplicity has its own 
grandeur and announces unequivocally the essential concept of the 
Christian church; but it is incomplete; and it makes no concessions 
to the individual. In this it reflects the German popular theology of 
these years. “Liturgy is not the whole of the Church” (Pius XII, 
22 September, 1956). The theologian cannot be a man of facile 
enthusiasm; he wants to see more than essentials. The Mystery of 
Christ and of the Church is more complicated than this. The 
theologian asks more of the architect. Articles now appearing in 
German reviews suggest that there is a growing consciousness there 
of the inadequacy of the solutions so far proposed. It is at this 
point that the question becomes of interest to architects and church- 
men everywhere. If copying is to be excluded and if the most 
coherent attempts to adapt modern forms have exhausted their 
initial impulse, only a theological examination of the meaning of a 
church can open the way to new approaches. 


A Place of Worship 


About the exterior of the church the theologian has very little 
to say. He will require that the building look like a church, but this 
advice is of no great help to the architect since the question precisely 
is what a church should look like in the twentieth century. It is 
clear that it should not look like an electricity station, as one recent 
church in Germany does (St. Pius in Flittard, Cologne). It would 
have to be asked whether the traditional forms are wholly arbitrary, 
exclusively the product of the zeitgeist. The theological concept can 
be most clearly worked out in terms of the function of the interior 
space. What the theologian has to offer the architect here is not a 
list of specifications but rather something on the lines of the baroque 
concetto. Also, a distinction of some significance must be borne 
in mind, Whereas the function of a secular building, a bank, for 
example, or a factory, can be wholly rationalised, the same is not 
true of a church. Here we are dealing with a mystery the full 
dimensions of which escape definition. 

The church is the public place of worship of the Church. We must 
adore the Father in spirit anc truth, neither on the mountain of 
Gerizim nor in Jerusalem (Joh 4:21); our worship cannot be made 
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acceptable to God merely from the place in which it is offered. As 
we submit to God in our hearts we apprehend him as one who is 
not confined by any place. Nevertheless, we need a material building 
in which to worship, and this place is truly the house of God (John 
2:16). The building and all that is in it are there for our sake, not 
for God’s, as the rite of consecration makes clear in its first words. 
We need to express our worship in bodily and community action; 
without this we could not maintain our interest, and we should 
probably go crazy as well. The religious function of the church, 
therefore, is wholly relative to the people’s sanctification and worship. 
We need symbols to concentrate our spiritual forces, to clothe them 
visibly; and these symbols must be gathered in a fixed place which 
is the church (S. Thomas, Summa theol., II-Il, q. 84, a. 3). 

The sacred character of the church derives from the part it plays 
in worship. God is supremely holy or sacred; other people and 
things are holy in so far as they bear a certain relation to him—man 
when he is united to God in charity; things when they are used by 
man in his worship of God. To some of these things God himself 
gives an added holiness or sacred quality when he uses them as a 
means of sanctifying those who use them in worship. A church is 
sacred in both these ways. Prayers offered in this place have an 
added efficacy (Summa theol., II-II, q. 84, a. 3, ad 2) and St. Thomas 
thinks it likely that those who enter a consecrated church gain 
remission of venial sins (Summa theol., HI, q. 83, a. 3, ad 3). The 
“sacred quality’’ demanded of art in the service of the Church 
consists, therefore, in usefulness for worship.* This is obviously not 
an absolute standard; communities and individual worshippers vary. 
Neither is it purely subjective; whatever variations may be per- 
missible, they must all conform to the rule of faith. It is to be noticed 
that the sacred quality defined here is of narrower extent than what 
artists call sacred art. The latter title may be claimed for works 
which are concerned with a religious subject, even if they do not 
directly inspire worship. 

It is the faith of a community that determines the nature of its 
worship. We worship God as we know him; our acts of worship 
are protestations of our faith. The symbols that we use in worship 


3. In speaking of sacred images we distinguish their usefulness (for instruction, 
arousing devotion, etc.) from their sacred quality as objects of worship (i.e., 
relative worship which is directed to the person represented by the image). In 
the present context “usefulness” is used in a wider sense to designate both these 
aspects. That images are the object of worship is due finally to the fact that 
man’s nature is helped by such representations. 
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reflect our faith; and the churches that we build will do likewise. 
So true is this that God drew up for the Jews what amounted to an 
architect’s plan of their Temple. He has not done the same for 
Christian churches; and the reason for this is instructive. 


Temple and Church 


The worship of the Old Law symbolised the future Redeemer. It 
was empty of any power to sanctify the Jews; its principal significance 
lay in its detailed pre-figuration of Christ. For this reason every 
detail of the ritual was prescribed by God. The plan of the Temple 
signified the plan of redemption, at the centre of each being the 
Holy of Holies into which the High Priest enters once, bearing the 
blood of his sacrifice. (The idea is developed in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.) Solomon knew that his Temple could not contain God: 
“If heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee, how 
much less this house which I have built?’ (3 Kings, 8:27). But the 
name of God was there (ibid., v. 29), that is, knowledge of God 
was given there in the ceremonies and by word of mouth (Summa 
theol., I-II, gq. 102, a. 4, ad 1). With the coming of Christ all this 
was changed. By his death on the cross Christ instituted a new 
worship of the Father. He is the one Priest, offering the one sacrifice 
which subordinates and unites all men to God. He is the Temple of 
the New Law (John 2:19) to which all men must go if they are to 
share in his sacrifice and become themselves temples of the Blessed 
Trinity. What the detailed liturgy of the Jews foretold is now 
present. Our worship is not pointing to a future worship which will 
be perfect; it is the radiation of the worship of Christ. 

It is this that distinguishes the Christian church from the Jewish 
temple. There it was the material shell of the building which was 
primary, which marked out the Chosen People as the true worshippers 
of God. This shadowy image of Christ was all that the Jews possessed. 
But present and active within the worship offered in the Christian 
church there is Christ himself. We do not need to receive from God 
detailed symbolic plans for our churches; we have the reality. The 
Jews had a human priest; we have Christ the unique Priest. This 
defines precisely the function of the Christian church. It is the 
place in which Christ exercises his priesthood. It must be planned 
to facilitate this. The rite of consecration speaks of it as set up “‘in 
honour of the holy and most victorious cross’’. 
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The Ministry of the Word 


Christ the Priest is the mediator between man and God; he 
exercises his office by bringing to men divine things (divine truth 
and grace) and by offering prayer and sacrifice for the sins of men 
to God (Summa theol., Ill, q. 22, a. 1; I-II, q. 86, a. 2). The principal 
act of his priesthood he performed once and for all on Calvary; 
now he must apply the fruits of this sacrifice to men. This happens 
in the church. Now, the fundamental means by which the power of 
the cross is extended to all men is the preaching of the Word of 
salvation. We must believe in Christ, accepting him as our Redeemer, 
as our Priest, if we are to be saved through his sacrifice. If the 
Church did not preach, the priesthood of Christ would be ineffective. 
Christ exercises his priesthood through the pulpits of our churches; 
“with us the place of sacrifice is not distinct from the place of 
teaching’ (Summa theol., J-II, q. 102, a. 4, ad 3). It is this truth 
that the German architects and their advisers have, for the most 
part, not pioperly grasped. They are embarrassed by the pulpit 
because it would distract from the altar. Too often they have simply 
excluded it; at other times they have tried to hide its presence, making 
it clear that they have not understood that a church without a 
pulpit lacks something essential to the priesthood of Christ, some- 
thing which must be highlighted, not treated like an awkward guest. 


Altar and Tabernacle 


The priesthood of Christ is also exercised through the sacraments, 
and the church building must make provision for their convenient 
administration as well as for the ceremonial of the liturgy, special 
care being given to the problem of processions. Clearly, a cathedral 
presents different problems from those of a parish church and those 
of a community chapel. One sacrament is common to all churches; 
and it is it which makes them what they are. In the Eucharist Christ 
offers again through his Church his single redemptive sacrifice. In 
this same sacrament our Priest himself comes to us and dwells in 
our church. What for Solomon was an impossible dream is realised 
for us: God dweils upon earth in a house built by hands. Altar and 
tabernacle are the heart of the church; and it must be stressed that 
it is both which are central, not altar alone, not only sacrifice. 
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A question of some moment for the architect is: Which is the 
more important? Should those theologians and architects be listened 
to who would have the bare altar table dominating the church, and 
who would remove the tabernacle to a secluded corner where—so 
they say—it will receive more honour? It is beyond doubt that | 
German theologians, or at any rate theological-journalists, have 
allowed their appreciation of the sacrifice of the Mass to overshadow 
their understanding of the integral meaning of the Eucharist; and 
this tendency has inevitably affected church building. Pius XII 
found it necessary to point out to those taking part in the 1956 Assisi 
liturgical congress that, though his sacrifice was the centre of the 
thoughts and life of Our Lord, the Real Presence must not therefore 
be pushed to the background of liturgical thought. “‘Is not he who 
offers the sacrifice in some way greater than the sacrifice itself?” 
While he agreed that “‘the altar is more important than the tabernacle 
because on it is offered the sacrifice of the Lord’’, Pius XII insisted 
that “‘it is one and the same Lord who is immolated on the altar and 
honoured in the tabernacle’. He repeated the Holy Office Instruction 
on Sacred Art: ““This supreme holy congregation most strictly 
requires that the prescriptions of canons 1268, §2 and 1269, §1 be 
faithfully observed’’—that is, the Blessed Sacrament must be reserved 
in the most important position in the church, normally in an 
immovable tabernacle placed at the centre of the high altar. The 
desire to remove the tabernacle from this position, went on Pius XII, 
springs from a tendency to entertain ‘‘a diminished estimation for 
the presence and action of Christ in the tabernacle. The sacrifice 
is thought to be sufficient and the importance of him who offers it 
is reduced. It is the person of Christ who must occupy the central 
position in worship for it is this person who unites altar and tabernacle 
and gives them their meaning’’. 


The Church as Symbol 


Radiating from this central sacrament of Christ the Priest and 
taking their meaning from it are the other sacraments and all that 
belongs to the worship of the Christian religion, including the 
church building. It is here that the theological concept of the church 
can, it seems, come closest to directing the architect in his search 
for new forms. As long as the problem of the interior space is 
seen simply as one of providing room for the administration of the 
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sacraments all that is required to solve it is ability to use a measuring 
tape together with a little ingenuity; the question of form is left 
untouched. But the church is in fact more than simply a place in 
which the mystery of Christ is celebrated. It is itself drawn into 
the realm of symbols which constitute Christian worship. There is a 
hierarchy of cult symbols: at the summit the Eucharist, descending 
through the other sacraments which derive directly from the 
Eucharist, through the ceremonial which surrounds the sacraments, 
to the vessels and furniture used in the liturgy. The church building 
is part of this hierarchy. It is a symbol of the Church, the gathering 
together of the people of God under the headship of Christ. Its 
consecration symbolises the sanctification which the Church has 
acquired from the Passion of Christ, and also the holiness demanded 
of those who are to receive the Eucharist (Summa theol., Il, q. 83, 
an, ad 2). 

In whatever manner the architect might interpret this it seems 
clear that the movement would be away from blank walls. The 
German experiments in stained glass indicate one solution. The idea 
is not to fill in window space with coloured pictures of the patron 
saints of the canon and the leading parishioners but to interpret 
the sense of the building. The symbolism called for here is that which 
will create an ambient, which will promote recollection and corporate 
participation in the Eucharistic mysteries rather than provide cult 
images before which the faithful will pray. The typology of the Old 
Testament provides an endless supply of themes adapted to this. 
This limited objective may well be attained by non-representational, 
though not non-significant, art. Obviously, caution is needed here 
and a local bishop might be of the opinion that his people are not 
sufficiently instructed to benefit from such art; he will be the best 
judge of this. Whether this symbolism should be extended to the 
structure itself is a problem for the architect. To step outside the 
sphere of the theologian for a moment: we may be permitted to 
suggest that at any rate the symbolism will not take the bastard 
form of architecturalised human figures. There is at least one 
example of this in a church facade in Ireland; it appears a perversion 
of architecture. 

One theme of symbolism is particularly adapted to the place in 
which Christ’s Eucharistic priesthood is exercised. This is the pre- 
figuration of the heavenly Jerusalem. The glorious plain chant 
- hymns of the Office of the Dedication of a church consist in the 
development of this symbolism, seeing in the material building the 
image of the Church of Christ, being built up by living bricks, to 
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form the city of the blessed: Blessed city of Jerusalem, called the 
Vision of Peace. When it is remembered that the Eucharist itself 
is a symbol of the heavenly banquet the possibilities of artistic 
representation appear boundless. The rite of consecration offers a 
variation of the theme, taken up in the breviary hymns, seeing the 
church as the bride adorned for Christ in his Second Coming. It is 
evident that for such symbolism to be effectively developed a 
harmonious unity is required in the design of the building and 
close co-operation is called for between architect and the artists 
responsible for ornamentation. 


The Problem of Tradition 


In the search for new forms the artist occupied with sacred art 
must face the problem of tradition. His colleagues employed in 
secular work reject it; if he is a man of his time he will be tempted 
to do the same. This the Church will never accept. What Pius XII 
had to say to liturgists about liturgy and its relations with past 
and present has some bearing on art also. ““Two extreme attitudes 
to the past must be avoided: blind attachment and outright rejection. 
f...] Present-day liturgy, as controlled by the Church, shows a 
desire for progress, but also for conservation and defence. It returns 
to the past without copying it slavishly and shows fresh creativity 
in the ceremonies themselves, in the use of the vernacular, in 
congregational singing, and in the construction of churches” (22 
September, 1956). 

The necessity for respect for tradition rises from a fact already 
noted: that the function of a church cannot be wholly rationalised. 
Religious artistic tradition enshrines values that we today may not 
be conscious of. Too rational an approach and a drastic elimination 
of all that seems to us foreign to the needs of the Church today will 
lead to an impoverishment of the Christian mystery. Too many 
modern churches provide the proof of this. Each new Christian 
generation does not begin afresh; it is enmeshed in a history in- 
carnating eternal values; it must receive and pass on a Word that 
it does not comprehend. It does not appear to be sufficient to say 
that the tradition which must be followed is the spirit of the past 
and that the forms may be ignored. Apart from the questionable 
practical value of such a distinction (where does spirit end and form 
begin?), it is particularly unsuited to application to sacred art. Sacred 
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art must not be subject to revolutions; if the spirit of tradition is 
to be preserved it will normally be through a gradual development 
of existing forms as a living body develops. This, at any rate, appears 
to be the assumption of the practical rule adopted by Canon Law 
for deciding on the suitability of new works of art (cf. can. 1164, §1, 
1261). Whatever a churchman’s private views, his pastoral respon- 
sibilities will impose the strictest prudence on him when it comes to 
accepting something new. Prudence, of course, is not the same as 
conservatism, though the two often look alike. 

The artist must accept the fact that the Church is not an under- 
graduate art club; it has to take account of the limitations of the 
uneducated and the uncultured (cf. can. 1279, §3 which makes the 
uneducated, the rudes, the standard of judgment). If we make the 
reasonable assumption that those for whom the popular Sunday 
newspapers are written are both uneducated and uncultured, the 
immediate prospect for sacred art in this country is not encouraging. 
Like the Jews rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem, the architects will 
have to build their churches with one hand and in the other hand 
hold, not a sword, but a pen to defend themselves and their work. 
They will have to lose the spirit of irony that is the unfailing mark 
of the educated Irishman in his attitude to his semi-educated 
countrymen. The artist must communicate with these his own 
people; he cannot do this if he despises them. 


Practical Suggestions 


The practical conclusions to be drawn from the theological concept 
of a church would be best formulated in terms of solutions to the 
problems of an individual building. The ideal would be that 
theologian and architect would co-operate on particular projects, 
the theologian developing a unified theological scheme and advising 
the architect on details of design but always leaving to the architect 
the final plan for the church. Some conclusions may, however, be 
formulated in general terms. 

The position of the altar, whether at the centre or towards one 
wall, does not involve any theological principle. The subordination 
of the members of the Mystical Body to Christ the Head is perhaps 
more strikingly symbolised by the traditional arrangement. The 
concept of all the faithful sharing in a common sacrificial meal, 
presided over by Christ, emerges more clearly from the centrally 
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placed altar; this appears an adequate, though not compelling, 
reason for departing from the tradition. If the altar is brought 
among the congregation in this fashion some means should be found 
of marking its distinction from the community, of stressing its 
uniquely sacred quality and hence its apartness. The priest is not 
the delegate of the people but acts in the person of Christ. The Mass 
is the mystery of faith, intended to be remote as well as familiar. The 
spirit of the iconostasis must be preserved even when the Mass is 
visible to all. 

The problem of the tabernacle on an altar where the priest 
celebrates facing the people has yet to be solved satisfactorily. It 
has already been said that only in rare circumstances should the 
tabernacle be removed from the high altar. Pius XII invited specialists 
to devise fitting solutions, taking account of canons 1268, §2 and 
1269, §1. The tabernacle must be immovable and must be centrally 
placed on the altar. though the suspended tabernacle of early 
centuries is thus excluded, one that is raised over the altar would 
appear permissible, but the aesthetic problems would be considerable. 

The necessity to maintain the pulpit in a position of prominence 
has been pointed out. Modern architects seem to find confessional 
boxes equally disturbing to their designs. Since the sacrament of 
Penance is one of the activities of Christ the Priest in the church, 
it is not fitting and betrays lack of theological direction when the 
architect trys to smooth the boxes into the wall, doing his best to 
deny their existence. If the architect must have unbroken lines 
then it seems best that the confessionals be placed in a side chapel 
where their function can be clearly enunciated. 

A side chapel too, suitably proportioned and lighted, seems to 
be the solution to the unsympathetic atmosphere of many modern 
churches, open, clearly lit and clinically efficient, which is ill-adapted 
to private prayer. Such a chapel should open on to the altar where 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. It is possible that if the new 
architecture were humanised this difficulty would naturally disappear. 

The necessity for humanisation places once again the problem of 
ornament. It will be very hard for the architect to persuade the 
theologian to accept utterly blank walls; and one thing the theologian 
will never permit is the exclusion of images and of the stations. of 
the cross. The rite of consecration strikes an almost comic note 
when it addresses the saints whose relics are preserved in the church: 
“Move yourselves from your heavenly mansions and hasten to the 
places prepared for you. ... Walk, saints... .’’ The images of the 
saints are not intruders in the church; through them aiso the priest- 
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hood of Christ is exercised. Their statues are not meant to clutter 
up the church; here is another problem for the architect to solve 
in co-operation with the artists entrusted with interior decoration. 
The problems facing the modern church architect require Christian 
genius to solve them; and it is rare that the qualities necessary are 
combined in an individual. Co-operation between all those involved 
in church building is essential; intellectual and artistic resources 
must be pooled and channelled into a unified effort of creation: 
The work being done by the Jstituto Internazionale di Arte Liturgica, 
Rome, deserves mention here. This organisation undertakes the 
complete design for the building and decoration of churches, 
making use of experts from every sphere involved, constructing the 
whole round a theological plan, maintaining unity between the 
architectural project and the internal decoration. The interior is 
planned from the beginning in concert with the rest of the building, 
even when for economic reasons the whole plan cannot be carried out 
at once. Dedicated to the proposition that sacred buildings must 
speak the artistic language of the time in which they are constructed, 
and convinced that the instructions of the Holy See indicate the 
sure way to achieving this properly, the Institute shows promise of 
initiating a new and richer phase in modern architecture. 


The Christian Architect 


We may conclude with two reflections on the vocation of the 
Christian architect. The Christian artist is called on to redeem 
modern art, to show that art which is only art is no art, just as 
handwriting which is pure calligraphy is not writing. The professed 
goal of modern art lies in this waste land of form; if artists have not 
always achieved this aim it is because their talent has rebelled 
against a tyrannical law which has nothing to do with art. The faith 
of the Christian artist in realities both divine and human and in their 
relevance for art must be asserted unequivocally in his work; he 
must convince even unbelievers that art must be integral human 
activity. The church architect is called also, as is the artist com- 
missioned to decorate the church, to close participation in the work 
of the priesthood of Christ. Within the building he designs that 
priesthood is exercised for salvation and its efficacy depends in 
part on the suitability of the building. All those who have received 
the sacrament of confirmation are called on to co-operate in some 
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fashion in applying the fruits of Christ’s priesthood to their fellow- 
men; but few laymen enter so explicitly into this mystery as does the 
church architect. His professional work calls into play the character 
which he received in Confirmation and the grace of the sacrament 
of the Holy Spirit. Because he bears the character of Christ, Christ 
works through him, giving to the product of his art a supernatural 
efficacy. It is here that the true hope for Christian art lies. Bernini, 
who spiritualised stone, went to Mass every morning and read each 
day a passage from the Imitation of Christ. 


THE CHURCH ARCHITECT 


PATRICK M. DELANY 


RELAND shares with England and the Iberian Peninsula the 
unenviable distinction of having no living tradition of church- 
building. Many excellent individual churches we have; many 

more where the interior is tolerable but the exterior is not, or where 
a mediocre interior is redeemed by fine glass or painting or sculpture; 
but signs of overall vitality such as are to be seen in France or 
Mexico, in Germany or Italy or Brazil, are non-existent. 

It is popular in certain quarters to lay the blame for this at the 
door of an unenlightened, or at least over-conservative, clergy who 
—it is sometimes contended—imperiously stifle the works of young 
designers of genius by the simple expedient of ignoring them and 
their work and sending for one of the “‘old-timers’’ when there is a 
church to be built; old-timers who can be trusted to produce, very 
quickly and very efficiently, one further weary and disingenuous 
variant of the mixture-as-before. Now it is unfortunately true that 
many such churches have been and are being built in Ireland, and 
that these will never be found illustrated in any of the more reliable 
architectural journals (except occasionally as an awful warning); 
but it is a dangerous and complacent less-than-half truth to maintain 
that the fault in the situation lies wholly, or even mainly, with the 
taste of the clergy. 

To explain why this should be so, it is necessary to go back a 
little in time, to the early years of the ‘““modern movement” in 
architecture. All the modern arts—and architecture is no exception 
—have in the words of Father Coiman O’Neill “‘chosen to be 
almost morbidly self-conscious”. (I shall return below to Father 
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O’Neill’s article, which has many vital things to say on this vital 
topic.) But this self-consciousness, which has hampered so many 
practitioners in the other arts, has been, in one way, a source of 
strength to architecture. Through it, designers have learned to look 
closely and analytically at each new project as they come to it, 
rather than turning to plan-chest or filing-cabinet for a facile 
solution “‘off the hook’’. 


Functionalism 


This analysis began, in the early stages of the movement, by 
concentrating on simple arithmetical certainties—circulation 
diagrams, daylight factors, standard dimensions for furniture and 
fittings, and so forth—under the general title of Functionalism. 
This has now become almost a dirty word among architects because 
of the unfortunate popularity which the term enjoyed, especially 
with those conservative newspapers who wish to poke fun; but in 
my opinion it is still a perfectly valid and usable term, provided 
it is clearly understood to mean a great deal more than mere 
measurable certainties; provided, in fact, one accepts the notion of 
“irrational functions” in architecture as well as in mathematics. 

These non-measurable, irrational quantities already make them- 
selves felt in the design of quite simple structures involving human 
occupancy, and their impact on design is most keenly felt in domestic 
architecture, where the crystal ball often replaces the slide-rule as 
the most useful instrument for the functional analysis of clients’ 
requirements! It is in the field of church architecture however—the 
highest, most elaborate, most non-scientific and most intuitive work 
that an architect can undertake—that the concept of Functionalism 
needs re-definition if it is to retain any validity at all. I believe that, 
provided that redefinition is made, it is a necessary term—and 
irreplaceable. 

It is here, and not in the field of taste, that so many clergy fail their 
architects. As I have said, the strength of the modern aesthetic, 
as well as its weakness, lies in its readiness to question all assumptions, 
even the most fundamental, about the functions of a building; and 
that readiness is perhaps its most important contribution to the 
client-architect partnership. This contribution cannot, however, be 
tapped by clients who imagine that they—or worse still, who imagine 
that their architects—ought to know in advance exactly what their 
church ought to look like, what its plan-form ought to be and so 
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forth, without having thought about these things in the light of the 
special circumstances of time and place. I recall an interview at 
which I was present some time back when a colleague of mine was 
asked by a bishop to design.a church for a certain parish “exactly 
similar to your design for X”. “I’m sorry, my Lord”, said the 
architect, ‘that was a church to hold 1,800 people and yours is for 
only 1,200. If you want to copy an existing model, you would do 
better to copy the church at Y which is the same size as your one’’. 
The point of the anecdote being that the latter church was designed 
not by the speaker but by another architect altogether; and that 
the speaker preferred to risk losing his commission rather than 
consent to something which his professional judgment told him 
to be aesthetically and functionally wrong. 


Lack of Conviction 


This is to my mind the second great cause of failure in church 
‘design—the uncertainty of architects themselves in dealing with the 
problem. The hungry pastors themselves look up and are frequently 
not fed by their architects with sound advice and information. I 
well know the immense difficulties of the situation. Not all pastors 
are prepared to listen—although I am convinced that more are so 
‘prepared than my profession seem to think; but even if they are 
willing and eager, the subject is so vast and complex that few 
architects in private practice can spare even a fraction of the 
‘necessary time for the study and research which the design of a 
church (apart from any questions of genius or dedication) requires. 
There are virtually no specialist architects in Ireland, due to the 
small size of the market; least of all in church design. I fear that this 
contention may cause offence to some of those firms or individuals 
who design a great many churches; but careful study of one’s own 
previous work, or that of others, is one thing; careful study of the 
problem as a whole, such as is being carried out at present by the 
International Institute of Liturgical Arts in Rome, is altogether 
something different; and in that field Ireland, in spite of her great 
‘tradition of ecclesiastical scholarship in other directions, is still 
a negligible quantity. 

With certain distinguished exceptions, the literature in English 
“on the liturgical arts is still relatively meagre, and much of it is 
rather superficial. It is therefore immensely satisfying for an architect 
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to come across an article of the quality of Father Colman O’Neill’s 
in the present issue. Father O’Neill is obviously well aware of the 
sort of problem which besets the church architect at the outset of 
his commission, and has gone a good way towards defining these 
problems from the theological point of view. It would indeed be 
wonderful if one could assume that each designer of each new church 
would be deeply read in recent liturgical literature and could share 
at first hand the deepest conviction as regards the vital role of the 
Liturgy in the life of the faithful. But such an assumption pre- 
supposes the millenium; it is impossible, for example, to overlook 
the fact that much of the most profound and moving religious art 
of our time and indeed of all time has been produced by heretics or 
unbelievers or the temporarily lapsed. Piety is not enough—and 
this side of the millenium we must be prepared to accept the fact 
that even designers of genius will need the most detailed and most 
positive guidance from their clients when they enter the field of 
church-design. 

It is here that the humane good sense of priests such as Father 
O’Neill will be of profound assistance. His article does no more 
than sketch the outlines of a priest-architect collaboration; but his 
emphasis on the need for that collaboration, and above all his clear 
distinction between the places where the priest can help the architect 
and where he can not, augurs well for the success of any future 
building project with which he may be associated, and for his 
partner in that project. 


Partnership 


‘“‘Partner’’ is, of course, the essential word, the essential concept. 
“The ideal’, he writes, ““would be that the theologian and the 
architect would co-operate on individual projects’. Not merely 
ideal, but vital. It is conceded that every generation which builds at 
all must produce its quota of costly white elephants, ecclesiastical 
as well as secular, and that our generation has done more than its 
manful share in this regard. But, elsewhere in the world, the master- 
pieces are also spread pretty thinly on the ground; and as far as 
major buildings are concerned, where masterpieces have been 
created, they have sprung from sympathetic collaboration between 
designers and users. . 

Ireland’s once-flourishing Academy of Christian Art is now no 
more, and only one periodical—The Furrow—devotes a regular 
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feature to the liturgical arts in Ireland. This is a deplorable situation, 
whether it is taken to mean that we deny the need to study the 
subject at all, or that—since the worship of the Church is one and 
universal—we can draw exclusively on the results of work done in 
other countries. The first contention would argue a degree of un- 
awareness which I do not believe exists any more in this country; 
but the fallacy of the second may not perhaps be so immediately 
clear to any but a practising designer. 

A moment’s thought, however, will reveal it. Local climate, 
materials and building traditions on the one hand, and the size, 
habits and social structure of congregations on the other, produce 
between them such a mass of variable factors that a designer in 
Ireland or Tanganyika, in Lapland or Brazil, will be unable to 
derive more than the most generalised help from the churches he 
may see in Rome or Syria or Southern France; and the failure to 
accept this simple fact has produced many monstrosities in many 
places. As the Church is one, so her Liturgy and rites are one; but 
their mode of visible expression must take account of time and 
place and circumstances. 

Of time especially. The last paragraph is true, regardless of any 
controversy about traditional versus modern. To the extent that 
Ireland has in any case few modern churches, good or bad, the 
next question hardly arises here as yet; but in other countries it is as 
often as not the most “‘advanced” church designs which display 
this thoughtless piecemeal borrowing of inappropriate elements 
from elsewhere which I have already deplored and which makes 
things easy for the opponents of change. 


Research and Analysis 


A really great building is always greater than the sum of its parts, 
but that does not mean that the parts cannot be rationalised; and 
this can be true even in the case of a church, whose quality of 
greatness is ‘“‘a mystery, the full dimensions of which escape 
definition’’. It is certainly a brash technological error to suppose 
that all the functions of a church are patient of completely rational 
analysis; but it is equally false to suppose that as a prelude to 
design, analysis of this kind is totally unnecessary, or that the 
church architect can learn nothing from his own experience, or that 
of his colleagues, in the field of secular design. 


s 
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It is here that Father O’Neill seems to me to be doing my profession 
and its discipline less than justice when he says that “‘modern art 
has gained a certain intellectual coherence as a result of its pursuit 
of purity; but this has been at the expense of its humanity”’. 
Historically, this has been true—and necessary; but the most out- 
standing feature of the best architecture of the present day is 
precisely its attempt to re-discover its ultimate roots in humanity. 

This turning-away from purely formal values to re-examine the 
needs of those who must ultimately occupy and use the buildings, 
is most clearly seer in the work of some of the younger generation 
of Italian architects—notably Vittoriano Vigano—and, nearer home, 
in the hospital design research programme by the Nuffield Trust, 
and the English school-building programme of the last ten years. 
Commenting on these latter developments, a recent speaker at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects said: 


“In every case the architects have involved themselves imagin- 
atively in the life and attitudes of the occupiers. Their research 
may not always have been adequate, their conclusions may have 
been inaccurate, or applied with insufficient imaginative depth; 
but they have still set out to put themselves in a special kind 
of relationship to their ultimate clients. And public opinion 
demands this—for school-children and hospital patients, 
certain positive and objective responses are expected of the 
architect. I believe that it is psychologically impossible to design 
a really bad school in Britain today, because public opinion— 
including the opinion of the architect himself—expects to see 
concrete evidence that everything possible has been done to 
produce a satisfactory, life-enhancing environment in hospital 
or school’, 


Development Groups 


A great deal of this excellent work has been made possible by the 
technique of the Development Group. Without going into 
technicalities, this consists primarily of a group of architects and 
other technical men working jointly, as a team, with administrators 
and others (in the case of the schools, with educational theorists and 
practising teachers), the group being jointly led and directed by one 
architect and one representative of the client-consumer. The aston- 
ishing improvement which these groups have achieved in the 
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quality of school design in Britain has taken place within a carefully 
defined budget—there has been no question of carte blanche; and 
the key to success has undoubtedly been close and detailed col- 
laboration between designer and consumer at all stages of the work. 

Is it too much to hope that a similar idea might be applied to 
church design in Ireland? I can think of few with whom co-operation 
would be so happy and so potentially fruitful as Father O’Neill. 
There are many points of detail in his section of ‘“‘Practical Sug- 
gestions” on which I should like to comment and argue. (I am 
thinking especially of his remarks on the placing of confessionals 
and of his contention that a modern interior must of necessity be 
‘‘clearly lit and clinically efficient’’.) But to a man with his humane 
approach, comment and argument would seem to be the breath of 
life; and provided the question could be approached in his spirit— 
without complacency or preconception from either architect or 
theologian—a development group devoted to church design might 
well go some way towards re-vitalising the almost moribund state 
of church architecture in Ireland today. Somewhere, somehow, a 
new start will have to be made; and here seems to me the most 
promising starting-point. 


CHRONICLE 


CONGRESSES, SUMMER SCHOOLS, 
CONFERENCES 


T does not seem that mere change of season suffices to convert a 
I “congress” into a “Summer school’, nor is it clear at what point a 
“congress” shades off into a “‘conference’’. But the variety of names 
is a fact and is our excuse for the awkwardness of our title... . We felt 
it would be instructive as well as (for some of our readers) useful if we 
published a list of such fixtures whose themes have a bearing on the 
spiritual life. We divide them into three groups: those intended for priests, 
those intended for nuns, those intended primarily for lay-folk, but open 
to priests and nuns as well. 


FOR PRIESTS 
APRIL 3-6: Annual congress of the Christus Rex Society at Youghal, 


Co. Cork, on the theme The Parish. For information on Christus Rex, 
apply Rev. Denis Faul, St. Patrick’s Academy, Dungannon. 


CHRONICLE BAS 


APRIL 11-12: Eighth Irish Liturgical Congress at St. Columba’s Abbey, 
Glenstal, Murroe, Co. Limerick. Theme: Participation in the Mass. 
For information apply Congress Secretary, St. Columba’s Abbey. 

JUNE 26-29: Maynooth Union Summer School at St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. Theme: Christian Unity. Most Rev. John J. Wright, 
Bishop of Pittsburg, will describe the Catholic Church’s attitude to 
ecumenism, Canon P. J. Hamell, of Maynooth, the ecumenical 
movement outside the Catholic Church, Father K. McNamara, of 
Maynooth, the theological foundation of the Church unity movement. 
There will be papers on the three main bodies of separated Christians: 
Monsignor Joseph Hoefer, member of the Secretariate for Re-union, 
on Protestantism; Father Francis Clark, S.J., of Heythrop, on 
Anglicanism; and Father Pol O Suilleabhain, O.F.M., of University 
College, Galway, on the Eastern Churches. Other papers will deal 
with particular problems: Father Bernard Leeming, S.J., will deal 
with The Roman Primacy, Monsignor Hoefer, The Word of God, 
Father Francis Clark, S.J., The Mass, Father Enda McDonagh of 
Maynooth, Religious Freedom. A symposium on Catholic-Protestant 
Relations in Ireland will be introduced by Monsignor Arthur Ryan, 
Belfast. Applications should be made to the Secretary, Maynooth 
Union Summer School, Maynooth. 


FOR NUNS 


JUNE 21-22: Conference of Convent Secondary Schools at Dominican 
College, Eccles St., Dublin. The theme will be Sister Formation, with 
lectures by Rev. E. F. O’Doherty, University College, Dublin, and 
Sister M. Anna, O.P., Columbus, Ohio. For information, apply to 
the Secretary, C.C.S.S., Dominican Convent, Cabra, Dublin. 

JUNE: Towards the end of June the Conference of Convent Grammar 
Schools of Northern Ireland at Dominican Convent, Falls’ Road, 
Belfast. Date and theme to be announced later. For information 
apply the President, Conference of Convent Grammar Schools, 

- Dominican Convent, Falls’ Road, Belfast. 

AUGUST 21-25: Third Summer School of Christian Doctrine for Religious 
at Mary Immaculate Training College, Limerick. The theme will 
be The Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Sacraments. Lecturers and 
subjects (several lectures each): Most Rev. Henry Murphy, Bishop of 
Limerick (Opening Address); Rev. Michael Tynan, D.I., Limerick 
Diocese (The Sacramental System); Rev. M. Sadlier (Zhe Liturgy of 
the Mass and the Sacraments); Rev. P. J. Brophy, St. Patrick’s College, 
Carlow (Baptism, Confirmation, Matrimony); Dom Placid Murray, 
O.S.B., Glenstal Abbey (Extreme Unction, Penance, The Priesthood 
of the Faithful); Very Rev. E. Ryan, S.C.A., Pallotine College, 
Thurles (The Eucharist). There will be a special evening lecture on 
St. Patrick by Rev. John Ryan, S.J., University College, Dublin. 
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Applications: Secretary, Summer School, St. Mary’s Training 
College, Limerick. 


FOR LAY-FOLK 


JUNE 18-25: Dublin Congress of the Patrician Year, at the National 
Stadium, Dublin. A week of lectures on St. Patrick. Details to be 
announced. For information apply to the Secretary, Dublin Institute 
of Catholic Sociology, 62/63 Eccles St., Dublin. 


JUNE 29—JULY 2: Congress organised by Pax Romana, the Irish 
Association of Catholic University Graduates, on the theme Work. 
Titles of lectures: Work, Work and Man, The Workman, Work in 
Ireland. For information, apply to Mr. Tom O’Connor, Physics 
Department, University College, Galway. 


JULY 23—AUGUST 2: General Assembly of Pax Romana in Fribourg, 
Switzerland, to mark the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of 
Pax Romana. Series of lectures arranged on the theme: The Christian 
in the World Today. It is hoped that a large Irish contingent will 
attend. For information apply to Mr. Tom O’Connor, Physics 
Department, University College, Galway. 


AUGUST 5-12: Social Study Conference, at Franciscan College, Gorman- 
ston, Co. Meath, on The Challenge of Television. The participants 
will be divided into study groups and the findings of each group will 
be discussed by the general assembly. There will be lectures to the 
general assembly on the responsibilities of the telecaster and of the 
viewer. For information apply to Miss Ena Meehan, Honorary 
Secretary, 9 Shandon Park, Monkstown Road, Co. Dublin. 


THE: CENTENARY. OF ST. CATHERINE.OF SIENA 


It has been decided that the fifth centenary of the canonisation of St. 
Catherine of Siena will be celebrated by various functions which will 
begin on the feast of St. Paul this year and continue until the same day in 
1962. No details are as yet to hand about the concise form these cele- 
brations will take. But the highlight of the centenary year will be in the 
dedication of the monument which is to be erected in Rome in honour of 
the saint. The site for it has already been granted by the Roman 
municipality. It will stand near the Castel San Angelo at the entrance to 
the Via della Conciliazione leading directly to St. Peter’s and dominated 
by the great Dome of the Basilica. Designs for the monument have been 
approved by the Roman Commission of Art as well as by the Dominican 
Order. The ceremony of dedication will take place on the saint’s feast 
(April 30th) 1962 (Ambrose Crofts, O.P.). 


CHRONICLE DWI 


1961 IRISH CATHOLIC DIRECTORY 


The Jrish Catholic Directory for 1961 (published by James Duffy and 
Co., Ltd., Dublin and costing 16/-) is now available. One interesting and 
useful addition is a list of the orders and congregations of nuns which 
have houses in Ireland, with a full index of where they are entered in the 
Directory. There are eighty-nine orders and congregations of nuns in the 
list, compared with twenty-seven clerical orders and congregations, three 
missionary societies and eight congregations of brothers. The statistics 
for priests ordained in Ireland in 1960 are given on page 647. We print 
here the figures from this year’s and from last year’s Directory (for 1959). 
The three missionary societies mentioned are the Maynooth Mission to 
China, St. Patrick’s, Kiltegan and the Society for African missions: 


PRIESTS ORDAINED IN IRELAND IN 1959 1960 


for Irish dioceses ... : a 77 94 
for foreign dioceses A ae sh 136 141 
for three Missionary Societies oe on 42 53 
for orders and congregations se os 145 159 

Total... ce ae wt 55¢ 400 447 


It is thought that the figure for 1960 may be a record. However, any 
undue optimism would be uncautious, for the numbers studying for the 
priesthood (the figures include those in religious orders and congregations, 
the missionary societies as well as in the seminaries) have decreased 
slightly. There were 3,315 in the year 1959-1960 and 3,289 this year. This, 
however, is not a very significant variation; it is only a difference of 
sixteen. Further, the numbers in the earlier part of their studies (philosophy 
and arts) are forty-five more this year than in 1959-1960 (1,525, compared 
with 1,480), this being offset by a decrease of sixty-one in the number of 
students of theology—1,774, compared with 1,835 in 1959-1960. 

The Directory still leaves a good deal to be desired, especially from the 
point of view of format and uniformity. Doubtless, the editor is conscious 
of far more faults than the readers are and, doubtless, he has far more 
causes for complaint against the people who figure in the Directory than 
they have against him. It must be exceedingly difficult to elicit co-operation 
for a venture such as this. An instance is the difficulty of getting some 
priests to submit their telephone numbers. But I am sure that people who 
have occasion to consult the Directory frequently are grateful to him for 
the several improvements he has introduced of recent years. 


SACRED ART PUBLICATIONS 


‘HE following book-list is largely compiled from a list published in 
T a recent issue of Liturgical Arts (see below). The editor, Mr. Maurice 
Lavanoux, kindly sent us the list and gave us permission to use it. 

Our list is confined to sacred art and architecture but we would 
refer readers to the list of books on the liturgy which was published in 
DoctTRINE AND Lire last April, and we would emphasise that an under- 
standing of the liturgy is essential for an understanding of sacred art and 
architecture. 

The present list includes additional material and comments by Wilfrid 
Cantwell, architect, James White, art-critic, and Austin Flannery, O.P., 
who prepared the list. It is not at all exhaustive. A very long bibliography 
is to be had at the Central Catholic Library, Merrion Square, Dublin. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DOCUMENTS AND DIRECTIVES 


Father Gerard Montague, P.P., will shortly publish a book on the 
laws of the Church in relation to sacred art. 

Legislazione Ecclesiastica in Materia d’Arte Sacra, by Monsignor G. 
Mariani. I have not seen this book but I have heard that it is the best and 
most up-to-date of its kind yet published (W.C.). 

Another study of the Church’s laws on church architecture is Church 
Building and Furnishing: it is sub-titled, The Church’s Way: A Study in 
Liturgical Law. It is written by J. B. O’Connell and is published by Burns 
and Oates, London (American publishers: University of Notre Dame 
Press). 

Churches: their Plan and Furnishing, by Peter A. Anson, is a practical 
guide to the building and remodelling of churches, with a summary of 
church laws. A revised edition was published by the Bruce Publishing 
Company in 1948 (revision by Monsignor F. Croft-Fraser and Father 
H. A. Rheinhold, Milwaukee.) 

The Church Edifice and Its Appointments, by Monsignor Harold E. 
Collins, published by the Newman Bookshop, London: is a detailed and 
informative guide to all aspects of church design; it is particularly valuable 
in that it gives factual data, e.g. sizes, for almost every item, in addition 
to a clear summary of the law and of recommended practice (W.C.). 

Of directives issued at episcopal level, there are The Christian Church, 
by Cardinal Lercaro, and Directives for the Building of a Church, by the 
bishops of Germany, both brochures are available from the Liturgical 
Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. Another is Diocesan 
Building Directives, by the Diocesan Liturgical Commission, Superior, 
Wisconsin. The directives were published in 1957 and 1958 in Liturgical 
Arts. 

Architects and priest-patrons will glean much information to help them 
allot space in church sanctuaries from The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite 
Described, by Adrian Fortescue, revised and augmented by J. B. O’Connell 
(Burns and Oates, London). Similarly useful is Father O’Connell’s own 
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The Celebration of Mass, published in one volume by Burns and Oates, 
London. 


BOOKS ON SACRED ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


GENERAL 

For a profound, Thomistic analysis of the notion and function of art, 
there are two books by the famous French philosopher, Jacques Maritain: 
Art and Scholasticism and Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (both 
Sheed and Ward, London). 

Contemporary Church Art, by Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut 
(Sheed and Ward, London and New York), a translation from the German 
(introduction by Maurice Lavanoux), is copiously illustrated and is an 
excellent introduction to what has been happening in sacred art on the 
continent and in America over the past two or three decades. 

There are several such books in other languages, such as the excellent 
L’Art Sacré Moderne, by Joseph Pichard, B. Arthaud, Paris. It too is 
copiously illustrated and M. Pichard’s text is excellent (A.F.). 

A rich and fruitful field for the artist, especially, is that of the biblical 
symbolism employed in the liturgy. A source-book is The Bible and the 
Liturgy, by Jean Danielou, S.J., published by the University of Notre 
Dame Press. Another is The Sacraments, Signs of Life, by A. M. Roguet, 
O.P., Blackfriars. A useful manual is Symbolism in Liturgical Art, by 
Le Roy H. Appleton and Stephen Bridges; introduction by Maurice 
‘Lavanoux, Scribner, New York (A.F.). 

Catholic Art and Culture, by E. J. Watkin, published by Hollis and 
Carter, London, is probably the finest study in English of the religious 
‘meaning and inspiration in art (W.C.). 

For a clear and logical explanation of art as seen through the eyes and 
mind of the artist by far the best book is The Meaning of Art, by Herbert 
Read, published in the Pelican Books series. It is essential reading for 
those who wish to co-operate with and appreciate the work of artists of 
any period (W.C.). 

A recent book, Liturgy and Architecture, by Peter Hammond, published 
by Barrie and Rockliff, London, though not written from a Catholic 
viewpoint, is the best work, so far, on this subject in English (W.C.). 

L’Art Religieux Moderne, by G. Arnaud D’Agnel, Arthaud, Grenoble 
(J.W.). 

Art Sacré au XX Siécle, by P.-R. Regamey, O.P., Cerf, Paris. A lively 
controversial work by an ex-editor of L’Art Sacré (A.F.). 

Continental catalogues of exhibitions of sacred art are usually very 
well illustrated and if one can get hold of them they are very helpful indeed. 
Thus, from 1960, there is the lovely catalogue (published by Styria, 
Vienna) of the Salzburg Biennale (devoted to contemporary Christian art); 
equally lovely is the catalogue of the Munich exhibition, Eucharistia, with 
illustrations of nearly a thousand years of Eucharistic vessels and altar 
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furnishings (published by the Eucharistic Congress office). There is also 
the catalogue of the Munich exhibition of contemporary German church- 
building exhibition (Schnell, Munich) (A.F.). 


ARCHITECTURE 

The Church Incarnate, by Rudolf Schwarz, published by the Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago, is a translation of a book published twenty 
years ago by one of the very greatest church-architects of our time. It 
makes difficult, but deeply rewarding, reading. 

Speaking of Liturgical Architecture, by H. A. Rheinhold, University 
of Notre Dame. Simpler than Rudolf Schwarz’s book, but very useful. 

Kirchen, by Willy Weyres and Otto Bartning and other authors, pub- 
lished by George D. W. Callwey, Munich, is a mine of information on 
German Catholic and Lutheran church-building since the war. Illustrations 
and plans useful. 

Another useful German work is Kirchen Unserer Zeit, by Richea 
Biedrzynski, published by Hirmer, Munich; it has many illustrations of 
German and French churches. 

For France there is Eglises de France Reconstruites, the plentifully 
illustrated catalogue of the exhibition we saw in Maynooth a few years 
ago. It may still be available from the Union Nationale des Coopératives 
de Reconstruction, 1, rue Jules-Lefebvre, Paris IX, France (A.F.). 

Dieci Anni di Architettura Sacra, by the Centro di Studi e Informazione 
per l’Architettura Sacra, Bologna, contains a particularly valuable section 
on the problems of siting church buildings in relation to the general 
planning and development of both urban and rural areas (W.C.) 

A comprehensive and well-illustrated book, dealing with Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish buildings, is Churches and Temples, by Thiry, 
Bennett and Kamphoefner, published by the Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation (W.C.). 

Das Kirchliche Kunstgewerbe der Neuzeit, by Joseph Weingartner, 
Tyrolia A.G., Munich. A beautifully illustrated book on the fittings and 
furniture of the church (J.W.). 

Nos Eglises, by Dom E. Roulin, P. Lethielleux, Paris, published in 
English under the title Modern Church Architecture, by Herder, London. 
The most comprehensive work on the subject (J.W.). 

Le Mobilier Liturgique d’une Eglise Paroissiale, by Georges Malherbe, 
Paris. An excellent treatise on all phases of church building (J.W.). 


STAINED-GLASS, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, Etc. 

The Lost Art, by Robert Sowers, Wittenborn, Inc., New York, tells 
the history of stained-glass briefly and then treats of modern stained- 
glass work. Well illustrated, with a bibliography. 

100 Jahre Rheinische Glasmalerei, by H. Oidtmann, Gesellschaft fiir 
Buchdruckerei Ag. Neuss, is valuable especially for its 121 illustrations 
in black and white, and 36 colour plates. 
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- Tribute to Evie Hone, edited by Stella Frost, published by Browne and 
Nolan, Dutlin, has some illustrations in colour and is quite a useful 
introduction to the work of our greatest stained-glass artist. 

Christian Art, by C. R. Morey, Longmans, Green and Co., London 
and W. W. Norton and Co., New York. Five essays on different styles 
of Christian art, with forty-eight illustrations. 


Christianity in Art, by Frank and Dorothy Getlein, Bruce, New York, 
with illustrations. Treats of relationship of Christian art with its historical 
setting. 

Approach to Christian Sculpture, by Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B., Sheed 
and Ward, London. A rather traditionalist approach by a very articulate 
sculptor—Father Van Zeller, author of forty-three books, also carves 
direct from stone. 

The Art of Making Mosaics, by Louisa Jenkins and Barbara Mill, 
D. van Nostrand, Princeton, tells how to go about making mosaics. It is 
well illustrated. 

Vestments and Vesture, by Dom E. Roulin, Newman Press, London 
and Westminster, Maryland (J.W.). 


Paramente, by Sister M. Augustina Flucler, published by NZN 
Buchverlag, Zurich, is a thorough and authoritative work on the design 
and making of vestments and is well illustrated (W.C.). 


Gold und Silverarbeiten aus der Werkstatt Meinrad Burch-Korrodi, from 
the same publisher, is an excellent description of the work of one of the 
leading firms in the production of metalwork and of sacred vessels (W.C.). 


SACRED ART PERIODICALS 


Thanks to the editor of The Furrow, we now have what promises to be 
an excellent Irish magazine devoted to sacred art. It is called Sacred Art 
and is published every quarter (first issue last month) as a free supplement 
to The Furrow. It will be particularly concerned with Irish sacred art and 
each issue will contain an illustrated commentary on a work of art and an 
article on some treasure from Ireland’s inheritance. It will also carry news 
of books, exhibitions and periodicals. (Address: St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth.) 


Liturgical Arts is a superbly illustrated and authoritative American 
quarterly. It is very informative, its editor, Maurice Lavanoux, travels 
widely and the magazine conveys a very good idea of what is happening 
not only in America, but all over the world. A coming issue, incidentally, 
will be devoted to sacred art in Ireland. (The next issue will carry a 
reproduction of the drawing which appeared in the January issue of 
DoctTrRINE AND Lirz, Brother Benedict Tutty’s Good Samaritan.) The 
magazine is the organ of the Liturgical Arts Society and takes as its guiding 
norm the primacy of the liturgy. Obtainable from 7 East 42 St., New York, 
17, N.Y., at $6.00 a year 


D222, DOCTRINE AND LIFE 


Das Munster appears six times a year, edited by Dr. Hugo Schnell, 
Bohmerwaldplatz, 10, Munich 27. It is copiously and superbly illustrated 
and covers ancient and modern art, with rather more emphasis on the 
contemporary scene. It too is international in scope and has published 
articles and features on contemporary Irish sacred art. It can definitely 
be recommended to readers with sufficient knowledge of German. It costs 
DM 13.50 a year. 

Italy has two magazines devoted to sacred art. One, Chiesa e Quartiere, 
a quarterly, can fairly be described as more progressive than the other, 
Fede e Arte, edited six times a year. However, Fede e Arte is now con- 
siderably broader in outlook than it was a few years ago. It is edited from 
the Palazzo della Cancelleria, Piazza della Cancelleria, Rome and costs 
about £3 per year. Chiesa e Quartiere is published from via Altabella 6, 
Bologna and its emergence three years ago would seem to have been a 
direct result of Cardinal Lercaro’s address at the first Italian national 
congress of sacred architecture at Bologna (published in The Furrow, June 
1957). Of the two Italian magazines it would seem to be the more lively 
and interesting. It costs Lit. 2,500 a year. 

In French, there is the controversial L’Art Sacré, which, a few years 
ago, often seemed to be engaged in skirmishes with Fede e Arte. It is 
published monthly at Editions du Cerf, 29 Boulevard la Tour Maubourg, 
Paris, VII, and costs 12 N.F. a year. During the building of Assy and 
Vence it was frequently engaged in, or commenting on, what it used to 
refer to as the “‘querelle des images’’. It certainly helped to clarify issues 
and it is consistently valuable. One suspects that its Belgian counterpart 
would like to be regarded as traversing the via media between L’ Art Sacre 
in its more controversial phase and Fede e Arte in its more conservative 
phase. It is Art d’Eglise, published by the Abbaye de Saint-André, Bruges 
3, Belgium, and is described by Liturgical Arts as “the ‘daddy’: of all 
magazines devoted to problems of religious art and architecture’’. It is 
certainly a very valuable magazine and costs about 15/- a year. 
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